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U.S. contractors may now participate 
on an equal basis with Panamanian na- 
tionals in bidding for construction proj- 
ects on the Panamanian section of the 
Inter-American Highway. 

A former Panamanian legal limitation 
which virtually eliminated participation 
of U.S. firms from bidding for such 
projects has now been removed. Modifi- 
cations, introduced by decree law No. 
1 of March 6, 1959, remove the qualifi- 
cation fixed by article 6 of law No. 64 
that to enter into a contract with the 
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Government of Panama for a construc- 
tion project on the Inter-American 
Highway, persons or legally organized 
firms must comply with the require- 
ments established by article 234 of the 
National Constitution for engaging in 
retail trade. 

Under article 6 of law 64 as amended 
contractors may enter into contracts 
with the Panamanian Government if 
they are— 


New Panamanian Regulations Permit 
U.S. Bids on Inter-American Highway 


@ Panamanian citizens and firms 
legally organized in conformity with na- 
tional laws whose capital is held entirely 
by Panamanian citizens, by United 
States citizens, or jointly. 

@ United States citizens resident in 
Panama and U.S. firms duly authorized 
by the Panamanian Government to op- 
erate in the construction field and whose 


capital has been contributed entirely 
by United States citizens, 


@ United States citizens, companies, 
or corporations whose capital has been 
contributed in entirety by U.S. citizens. 


These qualifications must be main- 
tained in effect during the life of the 
contract entered into for construction 
of the highway. 

Decree law No. 1 published in Gaceta 
Oficial No. 13,829 of May 11, 1959, was 
made effective as of date of sanction, 
Date of sanction is given as January 
6, but the date of the decree law is 
given as March 6, The Panamanian Em- 


bassy in Washington believes March 6 


is the correct date.—U.S. Embassy, Pan- 
ama, 





The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) endeavors to keep 
the Field Offices of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce fully informed on ICA 
programs, policies, and procurement. 
The Field Offices are thus in a position 
‘to assist American businessmen on mat- 
ters relating to ICA-financed procure- 
ment, marking regulations, investment 
guaranties, the Development Loan 
Fund, and other programs. 


Staffed with personnel* having wide 
experience in international trade and 
investment they are well equipped to 
provide practical service to foreign 
traders. Such traders are invited to 
make full use of the Department’s 
nearest Field Office. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bidg., 
Phone: Png " 

a 8 , 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 Luckie 

we ‘TAckson 2-4121. 

Pa 9, Mass., U. 8S. Post Office and 
Courthouse _— Liberty 2-5600. 

Buffalo 3, N. 504 Federal Bidg., 117 
Ellicott ‘St. ‘mAdiaon 4216. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas 
Bldg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2- 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 

omer ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

dover 3-3600. 
Cornea 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
. 86 B. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 

ome 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 

Bid. EB. éth St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 


Dallas 1, Tex., a 8-104 Merchandise Mart, 





Riverside §-5611 


Field Offices Give Service on ICA Programs 


Denver 2%, Colo., 142 New 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro Ove 407 U. 8. Post Office Bidg. 
Phone: 4-923 

Houston 2 
Street. Gapitol 

Jacksonville 1 Pa, “i Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 4-7 7111, 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1- 7600. 

450, 1081 & 


Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 
Broadway, Richmond. 9-4711. 
Memphis $, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426 


Miami 32, Fila. 316 U. 8. Post Office Bldg., 
FRanklin 9-5431. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bidg, 
FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charlies Avé, 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. Y¥., Empire State Bidg. 
LOngacre oe 

Philadel 7 . oo Bidg., 
eet St. WAinut ‘S ae. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. saone Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pigsbereh 25, 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portiand 4, Sg + 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 
Bidg. CApital tal 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-71%%. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Pos, 
Bldg. Milton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &t. 
EMpire 4- cake. 

San Francisco 11, Calif.. Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111, 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. & Courthouse and 

P. 0. Bidg. ADdams 32-4755. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bidg., 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300, 


Customhouse, 


pe eee Bidg., 405 Main 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Economic Outlook Improves in Viet-Nam 


The Vietnamese economy was buoyed in the first part of 1959 by 
prospects for increased marketing of rice and rubber and a more rapid 
expansion of local industries. The favorable outlook was clouded, how- 
ever, by growing concern about a prospective budgetary deficit and 


inflationary pressures. 


Exports were down as rice shipments got off to a slow start. Im- 
ports also were lower, but increased licensing of imports under the 
U.S.-financed Commercial Import Program pointed toward larger im- 


ports in the future. 


In trade with the United States, exports increased over the like 
period of 1958 because of expanded rubber shipments; imports remained 


relatively unchanged. 


Issues with France growing out of the French monetary measures 
at the end of 1958 remained unresolved, and a shift in Viet-Nam’s trade 


pattern with France was indicated. 


Rice Exports Below Normal 
Vietnamese exports fell in the first 
quarter to $11.7 million, compared with 
$15 million in the first quarter of 1958, 
mainly because of limited rice sales. 
Only 36,000 tons of rice of 100,000 tons 
licensed for export—mostly to Hong 
Kong and Ceylon—were shipped during 
the quarter. With Viet-Nam’s export- 
able surplus of rice estimated at more 
than 300,000 tons, markets still must 
be found for about 200,000 tons. Nego- 
tiations for sale of more than 50,000 
tons of rice to Indonesia were unsuc- 
cessful, at least temporarily, but Viet- 
namese officials were still hopeful that 
rice sales to that country would be con- 
sumated. Authorities also were hopeful 
that settlement of financial issues with 
France, negotiations of which were 
under consideration, would permit re- 
sumption of rice sales to markets in the 
French Union. ' 


Rubber sales to the _ traditional 
French market accounted for only 40 
percent of total shipments, largely be- 
cause of the suspension of export li- 
censing to France at the beginning of 
the year, These shipments, which pre- 
sumably were licensed for export prior 
to January 1, 1959, were augmented, 
however, by those consigned to foreign 
associates of French importers in neigh- 
boring countries much of which were 
delivered at French ports for the 
French market. Rubber shipments to 
the United States increased substantial- 
ly from negligible amounts sent in. the 
corresponding quarter in 1958. For the 
year 1959, prospects were that the en- 
tire exportable surplus of rubber would 
be sold and at higher prices than in 
1958. 

Imports valued at $46.3 million were 
down 24 percent from the preceding 
quarter and 14 percent from the first 
quarter of 1958 reflecting partly the 
low level of import licensing in the first 
10 months of 1958 and partly seasonal 
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characteristics. About 81.3 percent was 
financed by the United States, 13.8 per- 
cent from Vietnamese-owned exchange 
holdings, and the remainder from other 
sources. 


Principal suppliers, in descending 
order, were Metropolitan France, 27.4 
percent; the United States, 23.1 per- 
cent; and Japan, 17.7 percent—the 3 
countries accounting for 68.2 percent of 
total imports. Imports from the United 
States were valued at $10.7 million, 
compared with $11.1 million in the like 
period in 1958. 


Decline in French Imports Seen 


Although France continued as the 
principal supplier, certain developments 
foreshadowed reduced French market- 
ing in Viet-Nam, if only temporarily. 
Both U/S.-financed and Vietnamese- 
financed imports from France were ex- 
pected to decline. Licensing of US- 
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U.S. Officers Available 
For Trade Talks 


James R. Gustin, formerly on duty 
in the Department of State in 
Washington, will be reporting as 
Commercial Officer in the U.S. Con- 
sulate General in Hong Kong in 
August. He will be available for 
trade conferences in New York on 
July 31 and in San Francisco, Au- 
gust 10-11. 

C. Edward Dillery, Economic Of- 
ficer in the U.S, Consulate General 
in Kobe, will be available for trade 
conferences in Seattle on August 5. 

Businessmen desiring to discuss 
trading or investment problems in 
Hong Kong or Japan with these Of- 
ficers may make arrangements 
through the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in the cities 
listed, 
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financed imports from France fell to 
only 8.1 percent of total licensing in 
the first quarter, compared with 20.9 
percent in calendar year 1958, Al- 


, though less dependent on ICA-financing 


for its share of the Viet-Nam market, 
licensing with Vietnamese-owned ex- 
change, affecting principally imports 
from France financed at the official 
rate, also was sharply curtailed. 


Also, the growing tendency to shift _ 
commodities from categories eligible for 
financing at the official rate to cate- 
gories eligible for financing at the 
higher free-market rate, though affect- 
ing dollar, sterling, and franc imports, 
were expected to affect French imports 
particularly because most of such im- 
ports have been from France. Raising 
the surtax on sales of francs for “spe- 
cial” imports also may have a deterring 
effect on French imports (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 8, p. 9). 


Several investment projects, most of 
which had been under consideration for 
a year or longer, were expected to get 
underway this year. Among these were 
a glass and bottle plant, a textile mill, 
a paper mill, and a pharmaceutical lab- 
oratory. In addition, another paper- 
mill project was discussed by private 
Italian promoters with the Government 
of Viet-Nam, a concession was granted 
to a Singapore firm to develop guano 
deposits on the Paracel Islands, and 
final approval for a hotel project pro- 
moted by an American airline com- 
pany appeard probable after negotia- 
tions lasting 18 months. Applications 
were submitted to the Development 
Loan Fund for loans to finance several 
utility projects, including a waterworks 
project for the Siagon-Cholon urban 
complex for ‘which a loan of $19.5 mil- 
lion was approved. Construction of a 
cold-storage plant and a cement plant 
was also under consideration. 

These developments were anticipated 
by Viet-Nam’s President who earlier 
heralded 1959 as the year of “economie 
progress,” and described 1958 as a year 
of “stabilization.” Observers stated 
that the investment picture in Viet- 
Nam in 1959 would be considerably 
brighter than in 1958 even if no more 
than 50 percent of the projects for 
which plans had been finalized get 
underway. 


Inflation Danger Cited 


An impending budgetary deficit and 
the rise in inflationary pressure were 
of concern to Government officials. The 
officials became increasingly aware that 
anticipated revenues would fall short 
of permitting expenditures of 14.1 bil- 
lion piasters provided for in the revised 


(Continued on page 8) 
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British Reserves Highest in Eight 
Years, Exports to U.S. at New Peak 


Gold and convertible currency reserves in the United Kingdom in 
the second quarter reached the highest level since September 1951. The 
British Government indicated satisfaction with the reserve position by 
announcing prompt payment of the country’s increased subscription to 


the International® Monetary Fund. 


Exports to the United States broke all previous records and passed 
the $100 million monthly mark for the first time. Total exports and im- 
ports increased sharply but the trade gap remained about the same. 

Industrial output in Britain again inched forward and the Govern- 
ment’s program for economic expansion was believed to be taking hold. 
Unemployment continued to decline, maintaining the trend evident in 


the preceding month. 


The outlook for increased investment activity was somewhat more 
encouraging as the value of private housebuilding reached a record in 


the first quarter. 
Gold Reserves Up Sharply 


The sterling area's gold and convert- 
ible reserves rose by $112 million in 
April and at the end of the month 
totaled $3,250 million, the largest 
amount in nearly 8 years, In contrast 
to preceding months, no special factors 
affected the reserves, apart from the 
payment of $11 million for the settle- 
ment of debts in the European Pay- 
ments Union. 


Although the results were regarded as 
good, it was pointed out that the sea- 
sonal pattern of sterling area exports 
of raw materials traditionally benefits 
the reserves mostly in April and May 
and these are generally offset by a 
downturn in reserves in the later months 
of the year. Additionally, it seems prob- 
able that the rise in reserves was more 
the result of an increase in foreign 
earnings of the rest of the sterling area 
that any substantial improvement in 
the external trading position of the 
United Kingdom. 

Some were surprised at the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s announcement 
that the United Kingdom was paying 
her additional subscription to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in May. Pay- 
ment of $162 million from the gold re- 
serve was not expected to be made be- 
fore September. The Chancellor said 
that Britian was making the payment 
now, to emphasize the importance at- 
tached to the prompt implementation 
of the proposal to increase the IMF’s 
resources. The May figure for the re- 
serve, when available, therefore is likely 
to show a fall; but it merely would mean 
that_some of the front-line reserves were 
being moved back to the second line 
where they would do a more than pro- 
portionate amount of good. 


Exports fo U.S. Top Previous Record 


Both exports and imports were sub- 
stantially up in April. Exports totaled 
the equivalent of $830 million, $72 mil- 


4 





lion more than in March. In the first 4 
months of the year exports were 1 per- 
cent more than in the like period of 
1958. Reexports at $32 million were 
down somewhat from the preceding 
month, 


Imports in April amounted to $970 
million, 10 percent above the rate for 
the first quarter. In the first 4 months 
of the year they were 4 percent higher 
than in the corresponding months of 
1958. 


As exports and imports rose by about 
the same amount, the trade gap changed 
very little, the deficit in. April was $108 
million compared with $109 million in 
March. 

Exports to the United States reached 
a record level. At $101 million they were 
$27 million higher than in March and 
about $23 million more than in Janu- 
ary 1959, which. was the previous high- 
est month, The increase in exports to 
North America as a whole accounted 
for two-thirds of the. overall increase 
in exports. 


The large figure for total shipments in 
April was unexpected and against the 
neal seasonal pattern. The Board of 
Trade explained that there was some 
documentary carry-over into April. In 
addition, there was a heavy concentra- 
tion of deliveries of bulky and valuable 
cargoes. 

The Board of Trade’s. analysis shows 
that there was an even more rapid 
growth than before in shipments to 
North America, a further improvement 
in trade with Western Europe and some 
recovery in exports to the sterling area. 
By commodity the main increases were 
in automobiles, ships, aircraft and en- 
gines, whiskey, and an $8-million con- 
signment of submarine electric cable 
to the United States. Exports of steel 
also improved, 

The Board pointed out that the up- 
ward import trend evident in the last 
quarter of 1958 but which faded in the 
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Argentine Cost of Living 
Advances Sharply 


The cost of living in Argentina 
sharply rose in May as measured 
by the official living-cost index. 

This index increased 10.4 percent 
over the April level and was the 
largest monthly increase in recent 
years, with the exception of the 
17.8-percent increase in January 
which was occasioned, however, by 
the special price readjustments un- 
der the stabilization program. 

Food costs advanced 12.9 percent 
compared with April, clothing and 
general expenses rose 7.5 percent, 
and household articles rose 4 per- 
cent. The increase can be attrib- 
uted partly to seasonal factors and 
to recent disastrous floods.—U:S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
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opening months of the year has now 
been strongly resumed. The April rise 
was divided among all the main com- 
modity classes. 


Auto Output Booms 


The seasonally adjusted estimate of 
British industrial output in April was 
estimated at 108-109 (1954=~100). The 
revised figure for March was 107, Thus 
output was gradually and slowly improv- 
ing and was slightly higher than the 
average for the first quarter. Part of the 
rise was accounted for by the expansion 
in automobile production and by a 
smaller expansion in steel output but it 
is encouraging that it reflected a small 
rise over a wide front rather than 
marked increases in certain special sec- 
tors, 


The automobile industry set an alltime 
record when weekly average output rose 
25 percent above the level of the pre- 
ceding 6 months. Exports, which ac- 
counted for half the total production, 
were sharply up mainly as a result of 
large shipments to the United States. 
Sales to the home market were also 
keeping pace with production. Relaxa- 
tion of controls on installment buying, 
the reduction of the purchase (sales) 
tax from 60 to 50 percent, and lower 
income taxes were all believed to be 
major factors underlying the boom in 
car output and sales, 


The April report from the steel in- 
dustry was also noteworthy. For the sec- 
ond month in a row the figures showed 
an increase, indicating a genuine up- 
turn, The weekly average output of 
steel increased from 362,000 tons in 
March to 387,300 in April. This was the 
highest figure since April last year. 
Much of the overall improvement was 
due to demand for sheet steel from the 
booming automobile industry. The weak- 
ness in demand for steel plate, however, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Philippines Requires 
Landing Certificate 


The Central Bank of the Philippines 
is now requiring landing certificates for 
all shipments of Philippine goods to 
foreign countries involving payment of 
foreign exchange, 

In the case of exports to the United 
States, an original copy of U.S. cus- 
toms form 3227 must be sent by the 
American importer directly to the Ex- 
port Department of the Central Bank 
in Manila within 15 days after arrival 
of a shipment at the port of destina- 
tion. Form 3227 is officially titled “Cer- 
tificate of Disposition of Merchandise 
Arriving in the United States from a 
Foreign Country.” A 20 cent fee is 
charged for each certificate issued. 

The Central Bank order, contained in 
Export Department. memorandum to 
authorized agent banks No. 45, notes 
that “submission of these documents 
shall be considered as a condition to 
our approval of every report of foreign 
sales.” The memorandum adds that “for 
easy reference, exporters should advise 
their foreign buyers of the number of 
the export license covering each export 
shipment so that such number can be 
indicated in the corresponding Certifi- 
cate of Disposition or Landing Certfi- 
cate.” 





Dominican Consumption 
Tax Up on All Liquor 


The Dominican Republic has increased 
its consumption tax on domestic and 
imported alcoholic beverages. 

The new tax, established by law No. 
5123 of May 4, and also applicable to 
stocks of alcoholic beverages now in the 
hands of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, will be assessed as follows: 


Each case of 12 bottles (700 cubic 


centt- 

meters) or of 24 bottles (350 cubic centi- 

meters) of domestic rum, gin, bitters, wine, 
and liqueurs, $2.40. 

Each case of 12 bottles (700 cubic centi- 

Meters) or of 24 bottles centi- 


(350 cubic 
meters) of domestic beer, $0.36. 


ferh liter of imported brandy or cognac, 


Each liter of imported beer, $0.10. 
conn h liter of imported rum, gin, or liqueur, 

Each liter of imported wine, cider, ver- 
mouth, etc. $0.20. 

The new law modifies articles 1, 2, 
and. 3 of law No. 795 of January 19, 
1945, as amended by law No. 4079 of 
March 14, 1955 (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Apr. 21, 1945, for original law). 
—U.S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 





U.S. exports of tobacco products in 
April 1959 were valued at $7.2 million, 
a 4.3-percent rise from April a year ago, 
the. Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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New Peruvian Pharmaceutical Law 
Implemented, Price Controls Set 


Peruvian regulations establishing price and other controls over 
pharmaceutical specialties and providing duty exemption for laboratory 
equipment and machinery imported by the pharmaceutical industry 


have now been implemented. 


The price controls apply only to 
pharmaceutical specialties considered 
“essential for the saving of life or the 
recovery of health,” which will be in- 
cluded in a list to be issued by the Min- 
istry of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare. 


Among principal provisions of the new 
regulations are: 

® The Advisory Board of the Bureau 
of Pharmacy, Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Welfare is instructed to. pre- 
pare a list of reclassified pharmaceutical 
specialties to be approved by minis- 
terial resolution and to take into ac- 
count the therapeutic value of each 
product and the frequency of its use in 
medical practice. 

Included in the reclassified list will be 
essential or indispensable medicinals 
within the following groups: ‘Antiane- 
mics, antibiotics, antidiabetics, antidy- 
sentries, antihelminthics, antileishmani- 
osics, antituberculosis, heart tonics, co- 
agulants and anticoagulants, hormones, 
infants’ milk, and serums and vaccines. 


The Advisory Board is authorized, 
however, to consider for inclusion in the 
list other specialties of well known 
therapeutic value or of exclusive manu- 
facture, 

® Exempted from inclusion in the list 
of reclassified pharmaceutical specialties 
are pharmaceutical specialties in orig- 
inal containers retailing at less than 25 
soles a unit; pharmaceutical specialties 
of topical application except those used 
in ophthalmology; and domestic special- 
ties retailing at 20 percent less than 
similar imported products (1 sole= 
US$0.036). 

® Reclassified pharmaceuticals in the 
form of capsules, tablets, pills, or am- 
poules may be sold in loose form to the 
public provided they are imported in 
closed packages showing name of prod- 
uct and manufacturer, number of units, 
dosage per unit, and retail price author- 
ized by local authorities. For such prod- 
ucts, however, the exemption for spe- 
cialties in original containers retailing 
at less than 25 soles pe? unit does no 
apply. ’ 

® Besides patent or trademark, phar- 
maceutical specialties must have printed 
on container the chemical name or for- 
mula of the product. 

® Reclassified pharmaceutical special- 
ties will be sold directly by importers 
or domestic laboratories to drugstores 





and pharmacies and by the latter to the 
public. Although importers and domes- 
tic laboratories are permitted to sell 
through agents, expenses incurred by 
the agents will be defrayed by the for- 
mer. 


@ Sale prices of reclassified pharma- 
ceutical specialties will be fixed by the 
Ministry after due consultation with the 
industry. Sale prices will permit a maxi- 
mum markup of 10 percent over verified 
costs for importers and domestic labo- 
ratories and 15 percent for drugstores 
and pharmacies. 


@ The Peruvian Superintendency Gen- 
eral of Customs is required to submit 
to the Bureau of Pharmacy all docu- 
ments relating to importation of reclas- 
sified pharmaceutical specialties. Peru- 
vian customhouses will not permit entry 
of pharmaceutical specialties not shown 
in the official list. The prohibition does 
not apply, however, to import of special- 
ties for experimental purposes author- 
ized by the Bureau of Pharmacy. Such 
imports may not exceed 12 units, 


@ Retail prices for all pharmaceutical 
specialties must be printed, stamped, or 
labeled on containers, and prices for re- 
classified specialties must be the same 
as those shown in official pricelists to 
be published monthly by the Bureau of 
Pharmacy- in the Peruvian official 
gazette El Peruano. Drugstores and 
pharmacies are required to exhibit of- 
ficial pricelists to the public. 


® Retail prices on reclassified phar- 
maceutical specialties will be in force 
throughout the country and can be 
changed only with Ministry authoriza- 


_ tion. 


Applications for price changes must 
be supported by corresponding docu- 
ments to the Advisoy Board of the Bu- 
reau_of Pharmacy, which will make the 
decision. The Bureau of Pharmacy is 
required to render a decision on price- 
change applications within a maximum 
period of 8 working days_after presen- 
tation. Should the deadline not be com- 
plied with, applicants will have the right 
to request action by the Ministry. 

@ The Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare will deny registration of 
foreign pharmaceutical specialties sim- 
ilar to those on sale in Peruvian drug- 
stores and pharmacies whose prices are 
higher than those in force at the time 
the application is under consideration 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Fiji Freely Imports 
Most Dollar Goods 


A new general import license has been 
issued by the Colony of Fiji for importa- 
tion after July 1 of a wide variety of 
goods from the United States and other 
dollar-account countries, 


The new general license permits a 
vast range of consumer goods to be 
imported freely into the Colony regard- 
less of source. Some items are specifi- 
cally prohibited importation. 


The only goods which are the product 
or manufacture of dollar-account coun- 
tries that may not be imported into the 
Colony under general license are— 


Gold bullion, semi and fully manufactured 
old; gold welry exceeding £F100, or 

$$252, in value in any one parcel or con- 
signment. 

Motor vehicles; self-contined air-condition- 
ing machines; commercial centrifugal drying 
and separating machines: air and gas com- 
pressors and exhausters; dredging equipment; 
gas and chemical plant. 

Lifting, hauling, and _ transportin ma- 
chinery; oil refining plant; pile rivers; 
pumps of all kinds including petrol and oil- 
measuring pumps (not kinds used in motor 
vehicles, ships, boats, or aircraft, or for 
domestic purposes). 

Commercial refrigerators and refrigeration 
machinery; separators for separating oil 
from oil and water mixtures; welding ma- 
chines; well-boring machinery and plant; 
cocks, taps. traps, and valves for controllin 

ases, liquids, or vapors; 

ubing and piping. 


Fiji Islands at the end of 1957 had 
a population estimated at 361,000. Total 
value of Fiji import trade in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 was, in thousands, £F16,431, or 
US$41,406; £F15,216, equal to $38,344; 
and £F17,529, or $44,173, respectively. 
The United States accounted for about 
6 percent of the value of the Colony’s 
imports.—U.S. Consulate, Suva. 


and flexible met 





Sanitation Items Made 
Duty Free in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Government has 
freed some sanitation apparatus from 
import duties and lowered import rates 
for metal and plastic guaranty lids. Im- 
port duties are increased for other met- 
al lids, impermeable cloth, and some 
plastic ornaments. 

Venezuelan tariff items affected; 
their new duty rates, effective June 6, 
in bolivares per gross kilogram; and old 
rates, shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows (1 bolivar=US$0.30) : 


653-05-02. Cloth of wha eg oe a 
textile fibers, pure or mixed: 
screens, 7.00 (previous atte 
weight). 

6556-04-02. Cloth and felt, waxed. rubber- 
coated, or impermeated in any other man- 
ner: 

655-+04-02-5. Cloth, oiled and varnished, 1.20 
(1.20). Note.—Cloth oiled or varnished re- 
quires previous classification of the Ministry 


of pred 9 
655-04-02 Cloth apaciedy yopermented for 
industrial use, 2.00 (1.20). Cloth de- 
clared in this clause requires previous classifi- 
cations of the Ministry of Treasury. 
-04-02-19. Cloth n.s.m., 1.20 (1.20). Note. 
—In this clause the textiles are declared, 
with their own characteristics, of groups 652 


Z, syuthetie 
artes with 


6 





Development Loan Bank 
Planned in Paraguay 


The Paraguayan Government, on 
June 2, along with leaders in the 
business community, signed a for- 
mal declaration for establishing a 
development loan bank in Paraguay. 
They pledged themselves to bring 
about the establishment and func- 
tioning of the bank within the 
shortest possible time. 


The bank would make credit 
available for productive enterprises 
to increase investment and bring 
about improvement in production. 

Among other things, the Minister 
of Agriculture said, the new bank 
would be in a position to assist in 
the development of the Paraguay- 
an cattle industry, which he be- 
lieves is of great importance to the 
country’s economic stability.—U.S. 
Embassy, Asuncion, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPEPAP ALS 


and 653 in their respective classes and their 
yates are those corresponding to said tex- 
iles 

699-29-06. Metal stoppers. corks with metal 
crowns, lids, caps for bottles, bungs,, stamped 
or marked, of base metals, to seal bundles 
or packages mark birds and cattle. or pro- 
tect corners of boxes and similar pieces for 
packin 

699-29-06-1. Lids that fasten by 
with or without crowns of metal: 
screw on or do not; 
ing. 2.00 (0.24). 

99-29-06-10. Lids of guaranty, of base met- 
als, although containing parts of other ma- 
terials 0.50 (1.20). Note.—Lids of guaranty 
referred to in this item are constituted prin- 
cipally of metal, plastic material, etc., and 
are characterized by the difficulty of intro- 
ducing liquids in the container once the lid 
is in place. 


ressure, 
: ids that 
with or without print- 


812-02. Sinks, wash basins, bidets, bath- 
tubs, chamber pots, cuspidors, urinals, soap 
dishes, towel holders, watering pots, nozzles 


for douche baths, and other articles and 
sanitary accessories of ceramic and other 
materials, except metal: 

812-02-04. Apparatus and instruments used 
for unstoppin , & sanitary articles and their 
piping. free ( 

812-03. The te as item No. 813-02 except 
it refers to articles made of metal. 


812-03-07. Apparatus and instruments used 
for ge, Be: sanitary articles and their 
piping, free ( 

899-07 -03. ) soap dishes, clothes 
hangers, ornaments for the home, and other 
articles, n.s.m., for domestic use, of plastic 
materials. 


a 899-07-03-02. Ornaments for the home, 6.00 


20). 
899-07-03-9. Not specified, 1.20 (1.20). 
899-11-02-3. Lids of guaranty, of plastic ma- 
terials, although containing parts of other 
materials, 0.50 (1.20). Note.—[This item has 
the same note as item No. 699-29-06-10, de- 
fining lids of guaranty.] 
—Gaceta Oficial, No. 25,980, 
June 6, 1959, 
Italian import regulations specify that 
sample merchandise to be eligible for 
license-free entry must be sent gra- 
tuitously by a foreign firm, and the 
goods must be directly related to the 
business of the consignee Italian com- 
mercial or industrial firm 





The regulation was inadvertently 
quoted “to be eligible for duty-free 
entry ...” in Foreign Commerce Week- 


ly, June 8, 1959, page 13, 


Germany Frees Long 
List of Import Items 


The Federal German Republic under 
a decision reached by GATT parties in 
Geneva agreed to liberalize import of 
130 new items on July 1, including 94 
agricultural commodities and 36 items 
in the industrial category. 


Germany also agreed to advance by 
6 months the effective date of liberaliza- 
tion of 161 items previously scheduled. 

Items of principal interest to U.S. 
farmers and exporters on the new lib- 
eralization lists are turkeys, various 
fresh and canned fruits, salmon, candies, 
and raw vegetable oils, which will be 
liberalized on July 1, 1959; honey, by 
January 1, 1960; frozen fruits and vege- 
tables, by July 1, 1961; and chickens, 
which will not be liberalized until July 
1, 1962. 

On principal interest to"U.S. manu- 
facturers are felt cloth and diamond 
tools, to be liberalized by July 1, 1959; 
rubber thread and cord, by January 1, 
1960; and silicon carbide, synthetic 
latex, and raw aluminum, by December 
31, 1960. 

The Federal Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture has expressed satisfaction with 
the outcome of the Geneva GATT Con- 
ference and the understanding attitude 
of GATT partners. He also pointed out 
that the Federal Republic will make 
further concessions during the next few 
years. German farmers were admon- 
ished by the Under Secretary to make 
full use of the “‘three year moratorium” 
during which certain trade restrictions 
may be“maintained and urged them to 
concentrate all their efforts on increas- 
ing efficiency and labor productivity — 
U.S. Embassy, Bonn, 


Venezuelan Cisthnerd: 
Tinplate Duties Up 


The Venezuelan Government has 
raised, effective June 9, import duties 
on treated cardboard and tinplate. 

Venezuelan tariff items affected; their 
new duties, in bolivares per gross kilo- 





gram; and old duties, shown in paren- 
these, are as follows 1 bolivar= 
US$0.30) : 

641-07-19. Paper, cardboard, and paste- 


board, Se ee vulcanized, ete., 
0 


n.s.m., 2.00 ( 

681-07-01. Tinplate: 

ae Printed or lithographed, 0.40 
(0. 


oa 07- 01-2. In plates or sheets, corrugated 
or undulated 0.20 (0.001). 


681-07-01-9. Unspecified 0.001 (0.001). 
—Gaceta Oficial, No: 25,982, 
June 9, 1959. 





U.S. cotton exports in April 1959 were 
256,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, the Foreign Agricultura] Serv- 
ice reports, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Pakistan To Have 
New Capital City 


The capital city of Pakistan is to be 
transferred from Karachi to a new site 
near Rawalpindi, West Pakistan, the 
Government has announced. The trans- 
fer, however is not to take place for 
some time. 

A committee has also been appointed 
to examine the prospects of develop- 
ing a subsidiary national capital in East 
Pakistan to permit closer contact be- 
tween the Government and Pakistanis 
residing in the eastern zone of the 
geogrphically divided country. 

The new capital location was chosen 
after careful consideration of such fac- 
tors as climatic and geographic condi- 
tions, resources for development and 
growth, communications, and defense. 





New Peruvian... 

(Continued from page 5) 
provided similar specialties on sale do 
not number more than three. 

The Ministry will likewise deny regis- 
tration of domestic pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties whose prices are not at least 
20 percent cheaper than similar im- 
ported products on sale at drugstores 
and pharmacies provided the number of 
similar imported specialties on sale are 
more than five. : 

@ Within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication of the list of reclassified phar- 
maceutical specialties with correspond- 
ing prices local drugstores and phar- 
macies are required to change prices of 
specialties in stock accordingly. 

@ Equipment and machinery for es- 
tablishment of pharmaceutical labora- 
tories or improvement of existing instal- 
lations will be exempted from payment 
of import duties and additional customs 
surcharges provided the essential re- 
classified specialties represent at least 
50 percent of all products to be manu- 
factured or packed by local laboratories. 

Applications for such import-duty 
privileges filed with the Bureau of Phar- 
macy must include a detailed list of 
equipment and machinery with indica- 
tion of purpose, weight, cost, and other 
technical and mechanical characteristics 
permitting identification, and an accu- 
rate list of specialties already produced 
or to be produced or packed. 

The Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce, on recommendation by the Min- 
istry of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare, will authorize in each case free 
entry of such equipment and machinery 
by means of Supreme resolutions. 

The foregoing regulations, incorpo- 
rated in Supreme Decree No, 45 “DGS” 
of April 25, published in El Peruano of 
April 27, 1959, implement Peruvian law 
No. 13,200 of April 6 establishing price 
controls over basic drugs and medicines 
and providing duty exemption for labo- 
ratory equipment and machinery. 






July 6, 1959 


British Guiana Relaxes Controls 


A sweeping liberalization of British Guiana imports, to become ef- 
fective in July, has been announced by the Minister of Trade and In- 


dustry. 


The move follows closely a recent relaxation of import controls by 


the United Kingdom. 


The open general license for impor- 
tation of goods from sources other than 
the British Commonwealth area, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, and Iron Curtain countries 
will be greatly expanded to cover all 
goods except a few stipulated items. 

Although some items will remain un- 
der control, issuance of licenses will de- 
pend solely upon internal considerations 
rather than on allocations of specific 
currencies, as in the past. 


A limited increase in trade is also 
authorized for some Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, including, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and the Soviet Union. 

Items remaining under control fall in 
two general categories. The first group 
consists of those that apparently will be 
kept under control in keeping with the 
overall United Kingdom or Common- 
wealth policy, The other are items which 
are controlled for the protection of lo- 
cal industry or as required by local leg- 
islation and Government policy. 

Items remaining under control for 
import from non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries other than Iron Curtain countries, 
Yugoslavia, and Japan are— 

Air-conditioning machines, 
comprising elements for cooling, control o 
humidity. cleaning and circulating of air; 
centrifugal drying and separating machines 
other than of a kind used for domestic pur- 
poses; air and gas compressors and exhaust- 
ers; dredging equipment; gas and chemical 


plants; lifting, hauling, and transporting ma- 
chinery (hoists, winches, pulleys). 


Motor vehicles and spares; oil refining 
plant; pile drivers; pumps of all kinds, in- 
cluding petrol and oil-measuring pumps, other 


self-contained 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSASAAFASAAAAA 


Use of New Canadian 
Invoices Postponed 


The Canadian Government has 
postponed to January 1, 1960, the 
effective date for use of its new in- 
voice forms M-A and N-A required 
for documentation of imports from 
most-favored-nation countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

The delay is to accommodate 
those who have a goodly supply of 
invoice forms currently in use. 
Firms, customs brokers, or printers 
who have stocked the new invoice 
forms may, however, use them at 
anytime. 

An announcement of the change 
in forms, which originally were to 
have gone into use on October 1, 
1959, appeared in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 1, 1959, page 
15. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPIPPFPISYIAYSVA 





than of a kind used in motor vehicles, ships, 
boats, or aircraft or for domestic purposes; 
refrigerators and _ refrigeration machinery 
other than of a kind used for domestic pur- 
poses; separators for separating oil from mix- 
tures of oil and water; welding machines; 
well-boring machinery and plant; cocks, taps, 
traps, and valves for controlling gases, liquids, 
or vapors; flexible tubing and piping wholly 
or mainly of metal; petroleum and shale oils, 
crude and refined, other than lubricating oils 
and waxes of all kinds including mixtures 
of waves, residues, petroleums and greases. 


Cattle: rice: maize (corn): starches; coco- 
nuts and manufactures thereof, such as mar- 
garine, copra, oil, and soap; coffee; oil-bear- 
ing seed; fats and oils, edible and nonedible, 
excluding castor beans and castor oil, sperm 
oil, tung oil, tessica oil, and oil-bearing 
seed; toys, including sparklers, toy bombs, 
fireworks, or any similar goods or imitation 
firearms, designed to eject any object by ex- 
plosion of any substance. 


Apparel, including shirts, 


pyjamas, and 
underwear; matches; 


milk; molasses; rum; 
manufactured tobacco, including cigarettes; 
charcoal. sand; crushed stone: bauxite and 
aluminum; manganese ore and concentrates; 
canes and rattan; diamonds; ground provi- 
sions; gold fully or semimanufactured; jewel- 
ry; poultry meat and eggs: sugar; arms and 
ammunition; dangerous drugs. 


—U.S. Consulate, Georgetown. 


Canada Wants Origin 
Mark on Strainers 


Basket-type sink strainers imported 
into Canada beginning August 15 must 
be marked with name of country of 
origin in legible English or French. 


The strainers may be marked by 
stamping or embossing the name on the 
crumb cup lifter top. Articles imported 
for sale to ultimate purchasers in pack- 
ages, boxes, or other containers, must 
also be marked. 


Basket-type sink strainers imported 
from the United States may be marked 
simply “U.S.A.” or “Made in U.S.A.,” 
or “Produced in U.S.A.” or with words 
of similar meaning. 

Strainers carrying the name of «the 
manufacturer with that of the city and 
state in which they were produced also 
will be considered properly marked. 

This addition to the Canadian list of 
imported articles that must be marked 
with name of country of origin should 
be noted in the Department of Com- 
merce publication “Marking and Label- 
ing -Regulations of Canada,’ World 
Trade Information Service report, part 
2, No. 57-15, January 1957. 








U.S. imports of cotton linters, mostly 
felting qualities, were 17,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross in April 1959, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

This was 13 percent above the 15,000 
bales imported in March 1959, and 31 
percent above imports of 13,000 bales 
in April 1958, 
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Algerian, French Import 
Control Processes Differ 


Inasmuch as Algeria is juridically a 
part of France, the same basic laws 
and regulations govern licensing and 
exchange controls in the two countries. 
There are, however, minor procedural 
differences. 

Algerian procedures differ principally 
from procedures used in France in that 
import licenses are not granted by the 
Office des Changes but by the Direction 
de Commerce Exterieur of the Dele- 
gation Generale du Gouvernement en 
Algerie, located in Algiers, That office 
receives foreign exchange allocations 
granted by the French Government, 
announces them in the local Recueil des 
Actes Administratifs, the official jour- 
nal of the Delegation Generale, and then 
allocates them among importers pre- 
senting requests for licenses. 

The basis on which licenses are 
granted generally is the same as that 
in France, that is licenses are issued 
only for essential items. not available 
for purchase in the franc zone. Inas- 
much as Algerian needs are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of Metropoli- 
tan France, a product for which a 
license can be obtained in France might 
not be importable into Algeria, or vice 
versa. 

Although France and Algeria are in 
the same customs zone, products im- 
ported into Algeria may not subse- 
quently be taken from Algeria to France 
without permission of the Direction de 
Commerce Exterieur. Permission to 
transship usually is not granted if the 
product is essential to Algerian needs. 
No similar limitation on movement into 
Algeria of goods originally imported 
through licenses obtained in Paris, is 
believed to exist.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Algiers. 

The foregoing explanation, furnished 
in response to requests from U.S. busi- 
nessmen, supplements information con- 
tained in Department of Commeerce 
publication “Licensing and Exchange 
Controls—France,” World Trade Infor- 
mation Service report, part 2, No. 
58-54, August 1958. 


S. Africa Eases Credit 
Terms for Car Purchases 


The Union of South Africa on May 
22 relaxed its hire puchase regulations 
for motor vehicles to require 33 1/3 
percent down and 24 months to pay, in- 
stead of the former 50 percent down 
and 18 months to pay. 

Only vehicles first registered since 
1957 are affected by the new regula- 
tions. A similar action for older cars 
was taken several months ago. 


The easing of terms is intended, the 





Minister for Labor says, to alleviate un- 
employment in automobile assembly 
plants. Most dealers still have on hand 
1958 and 1959 models that must be sold 
before production can be increaseli. 

Beneficial effects on unemployment 
are generally expected within the next 
several months.—U.S. Consulate, Port 
Elizabeth. 





Peru Lowers Duty 
On Special Paper 


Peru has taken measures to reduce 
the specific duty on special paper used 
for the manufacture of carbon paper 
and to exempt from payment of duties 
and surcharges advertising material im- 
ported for use in the Pacifig Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. 


New tariff subclassification, No. 1300- 
A has been established, by a Supreme 
resolution of May 24, 1959, for “special 
paper intended for the manufacture of 
carbgn paper” with a specific import 
duty of 1.20 soles a gross kilogram (1 
sol=US$0.036). The ad valorem sur- 
charge of 15.667 percent on c.i.f. value 
plus a 2-percent tax on ocean freight 
cost remains unchanged. 


According to a note following the new 
description, paper covered by the new 
classification must be dark brown and 
dyed in the pulp, weighing up to 25 
grams a square meter, with or without 
marks or inscriptions, in sheets or bob- 
bins, especially conditioned for carbon- 
izing, and totally resistant to melted 
wax. 

Posters, catalogs, pamphlets, and 
other advertising material imported by 
foreign exhibitors for the Pacific Inter- 
national Trade Fair to be held in Lima 
in October are exempted from payment 
of specific import duties, ad valoren sur- 
charges, and consular fees, by a Su- 
preme resolution of May 25, Advertis- 
ing material having such privileges 
should not however be imported in ex- 
cessive quantities and must be for free 
distribution.—U.S, Embassy, Lima, 





Benelux Suspends Import 
Duties on Methyl Alcohol 


Benelux has suspended for the pe 
riod June 1, 1959, through December 
31, 1961, import duties on methyl alco- 
hol destined for the manufacture of 
formaldehyde, covered by tariff item 
No. 269-a-1, on which a 12-percent im- 
port duty was levied, and on purified or 
synthetic methyl alcohol, not mixed 
with other materials, ex tariff item No. 
269-a-2, which paid a duty of 18 per- 
cent. 

The suspension was published in Sta- 
atsblad No. 174, dated May 27, 1959, 
and Moniteur Belge of May 30, 1959.— 
U.S. Embassies, The Hague and Brus- 
sels. 


Foreign Investment 
Bill Up in Burma 


The Burmese Government intends to 
introduce a new foreign investment bill 
in the ‘forthcoming session of Parlia- 
ment, it is reliably reported. Parliamen- 
tary support for the bill is now being 
sought and passage is expected in 
August. 

The bill will apply to new investment 
only. Although no copies of the draft 
are available at this time, the Burmese 
Government reportedly would be au- 
thorized to issue foreign investors guars 
anties against nationalization up to & 
maximum period of 10-years, 

Other provisions of the legislation are 
said to be a 3-year exemption from in- 
come tax, the right to import capital 
equipment and raw materials free of 
duty for 3 years, and a guarantee to 
approved investors of the right to remit 
profits and liquidation proceeds. 

In the case of nationalization after 
the 10-year period, account would be 
taken of the depreciated value of the 
company’s assets. 





Economic Outlook ... 


(Continued from page 3) 
budget without incurring a substantial 
deficit (35 piasters=US$1). This de- 
velopment was considered particularly 
inopportune in view of the rapid rise 
in the money supply, which rose by al- 
most 10 percent in the period from No- 
vember 30, 1958, to February 28, 1959. 
Although preliminary indications were 
that the money supply increased in 
March at considerably below the Feb- 
ruary rate of 2 percent, the rise of in- 
flationary pressures later in the year 
was considered likely barring certain 
adjustments, 

Problems growing out of French 
monetary measures adopted in Decem- 
ber 1958 affecting Viet-Nam’s economie 
relations with France remained largely 
unsettled (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Apr. 20, p. 14). All financial and com- 
mercial transactions with the franc 
area were suspended immediately fol- 
lowing the French action, but later the 
piaster-franc rate was adjusted to bring 
it into line with the new dollar-franc 
rate, and restrictions on imports from 
the franc area and on sales of francs 
for other purposes were gradually re- 
laxed. Restrictions on both exports and 
remittances to the franc area, however, 
were continued, Discussions during the 
period pointed toward formal negotia- 
tion of outstanding issues were under- 
way. Negotiations were held in April, but 
no public statement has been issued re- 
garding exactly what the two parties 
agreed upon. On the other hand, it has 
been established that the agreement 
stipulated that Vietnamese franc earn- 
ings thereafter would be freely convert- 
ible.-—U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





New Highway Bridges 
Planned in Australia 


Bids are being invited for construc- 
tion of two concrete bridges in Aus- 
tralia. 

The National Capital Development 
CommisSion invites bids for construc- 
tion of a prestressed concrete bridge in 
Canberra at a point where Kings Ave- 
nue crosses the Molonglo River, The 
bridge, a seven-span structure about 891 
feet long and 67 feet wide, will be fi- 
nanced by public funds. The estimated 
cost is not given. 

Bids should be submitted to the Sec- 
retary and Manager, National Capital 
Development Commission, P,. O. Box 
373, Canberra City, Australian Capital 
Territory, by noon September 11. 

Potential bidders may obtain from 
that authority two copies of the form 
of tender, general conditions of con- 
tract, specifications, schedule of quan- 
tities, and one set of drawings, on de- 
posit of $67.50, which will be refunded 
on return of the documents within 30 
days of the bid closing date. 

The Council. of the Shire of Hastings, 
New South Wales, invites bids for de- 
sign and construction of a concrete 
bridge, estimated to cost up to $225,000. 

The work required under contract No. 
52-58/59 comprises complete design and 
construction of a prestressed or rein- 
forced concrete bridge over Stingray 
Creek at the entrance to Queen’s Lake 
between North Haven and Laurieton, 
together with approach embankments 
to specified limits. 

Bids must be submitted to the Shire 
Clerk, Shire Office, Wauchope, New 
South Wales, by 9 a.m., August 14. Spec- 
ifications of work with 3 plans, bid 
forms, and conditions of contract may 
be obtained from that authority for 
$2.25. 

A set of bid documents on each 
bridge is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Iraq Extends Deadline 

Deadline for submitting bids for con- 
Structing Anah and Rawa_  720,000- 
gallon-a-day water supply scheme has 
been extended from May 30 to August 1. 
General conditions and_ specifications 
for the project may be obtained from 
the Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

This opportunity was reported in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 13, 
page 14, 





Canadian marine oils output in 1958 
Was almost 50 percent above the re- 
duced outturn of 1957, but was 9 per- 
cent less than 1956 production, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Consumer Goods Wanted 





Bids Invited on Surgical Supplies, 
Typewriters, Tarpaulins, Sugar 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U.S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 


25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 

Sugar, 9,000 tons, white; bids invited 
until July 7 by Food Commissioner, 
Government of Ceylon, Colombo. Copies 
of the bid notice may be obtained from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C.* 
Ethiopia 

Shovel, 1, crawler type, 144 cubic 
yards, bid No. 10206, bid date July 22; 
crushers, 2, double unit, portable, bid 
No. 10210, and air compressors, 2, port- 
able, 315 cubic feet per minute, bid No. 
10214, July 25; wagon drill, 1, bid No. 
12674, July 29; eleetric generators, 4, 
portable, 25-kilowatt, bid No. 10215, 
July 30; concrete mixers, 5, bid No. 
10216, July 31. 

Bids invited by Imperial Highway Au- 
thority, P.O. Box 1770, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia.* 


Greece 


Typewriters, 661, estimated value $45,- 
283, bid deadline July 4; 

trucks, 7, estimated value $51,450, 
capacity % ton, July 8; voice recording 
sets, estimated value $26,670, and trac- 
tors, 10, estimated cost $21,670, July 9; 

white antifriction metal, 11,000 
pounds, July 25. Bids invited by State 
Procurement Service, 50 Socratous 
Street, Athens, - 

Excavator, 1 diesel driven; bids in- 
vited until July 15 by Greek Water Com- 
pany, 4 Colocotroni Street, Athens. 


Lathe cutting tools; bids invited until © 


July 16 by Peloponnesus Railroad 
(SPAP), 1 Cardou Street, Athens. 

Air rifles, 150; pellets, 2.5 million; 
targets, 150,000; target setups, 10; bids 
invited until July 20 by Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Direction of Physical Education, 
Athens.* 

Rowboats, 12; bids invited until July 
20 by General Naval Staff, 2 Paparigho- 
poulou Street, Athens, 

Carrier telephone systems, 3, equip- 
ment and installation; bids invited until 
July 21 by Greek State Railways (SEK), 
12 b Polytechniou Street, Athens. 

Water meters, 190; bids invited until 
July 23 by Water Supply Organization 





of Salonika, 80 Alexander the Great 
Street, Salonika. 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 2711 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.* 


India 


Oil-well drilling equipment and ac- 
cessories; bids invited until July 14 by 
Deputy Director, C Division, India Sup- 
ply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. Copies of the 
schedules may be obtained from the 
Mission.* 

Diesel bus chassis, 22, double and 
single deck; bids invited until July 21 
by the Bombay Electric Supply and 
Transport (BEST) Undertaking, BEST 
House, Colaba, Bombay.* 

Locomotive, diesel shunting; bids in- 
vited until August 8 by Controller of 
Purchase and Stores, Damodar Valley 
Corporation, Anderson House, Calcutta. 
Specification No, PC/176/59-60 may be 
obtained from that authority for $2.10.* 

Construction machinery and equip- 
ment, including core drilling machine, 
dredger, cement grouting machine, inter- 
nal vibrators, deflectometers, diesel en- 
gine scrapers, crawler type tractor, etc., 
tender No. SE-65: bids invited until Au- 
gust 25 by the India Supply Mission, at 
the given address. Specifications may be 
obtained from the Mission for $2 a set. 

Copper bearing plates, 4,000 long tons; 
and telegraph wire, 2,000 long tons, Bids 
invited until September 4 by the Iron 
and Steel Controller, 33 Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta. Bid documents for ten- 
der No. DLF/13A/24 may be obtained 
from Embassy of India, 2107 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C.* 


Electrical equipment, fifteen cate- 
gories, including cable, switches, trans- 
formers, etc.; bids invited until July 20 
by Iranian State Railways, Tehran.* 

Tarpaulins, 500, water-and-fireproof 
cotton duck, 900 grams per meter, olive 
or brown, 250 pieces 8 x 12 meters, 250 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Eight NATO Projects 
Open to U.S. Bidders 


Eight new projects, five in Turkey, 
one in Germany, and two in Italy, have 
been opened to U.S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding proce- 
dure of the North Atlantic Treaty* Or- 
ganization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 

The first project in Turkey, estimated 
to cost about $560,000, calls for con- 
struction of emplacements for Nike 
guided missiles at four locations near 
Istanbul, Work is to be completed by 
November 1960. 


The second project, estimated to cost 
about $196,000, calls for construction of 
type A stockpiles at two locations, one 
near Izmit and the other near Erzurum. 
Completion date, May 1, 1960. 

The third proposal, estimated at about 
$170,000, consists of construction of 
crash and fire stations and dispersal 
huts at three airfields. Completion date, 
December 31, 1960. 


The fourth project involves cathodic 
protection of. the Iskenderun-Batman 
pipeline, costing about $167,000. 

The fifth Turkish project, estimated 
cost not stated, calls for supply of five 
diesel alternator sets. Delivery deadline, 
end of February 1960. 

The project in Germany calls for con- 
struction of an airfield at Land Schles- 
wig-Holstein. The work includes earth 
moving, concrete and blacktop paving, 
roads, gas stations, lighting, standby 
power, and anti-aircraft emplacements. 

The two Italian projects call for earth 
moving, roads, buildings, and reinforced 
concrete structures in northern and 
southern Italy, estimated to cost $640,- 
000 and $560,000, respectively. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
first and second Turkish projects should 
file their applications on appropriate 
forms by July 6 with Kara Enfrastruk- 
tur Tesisleri Reisligi, M.M.V. Oda No. 
141 Bakanliklar, Ankara. 

Those wanting to bid on the third and 
fourth projects in Turkey should file 
their applications on appropriate forms 
by July 6 for the third project and July 
7 for the fourth project with Nafia 
Vekaleti, Hava Meydanlari Ve Akaraya- 
kit Tesisleri, Insaat Reisligi, Ataturk 
Bulvari No. 222, Kavaklidere, Ankara. 

Potential bidders on the fifth Turkish 
project should file their applications by 
July 6 with Milli Mudafaa Vekaleti 
Nato-Kara Enfrastruktur Tesisleri Reis- 
ligi, Vekalet Binasinda 141 No, Lu Eda, 
Ankara, in accordance with conditions 
and specifications covering the project. 

Application forms for the five projects 
are available on request from BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
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German project should express their in- 
terest by July 6 to Bundesminister fur 
Wirtschaftlichen Besitz des Bundes, 
Rheindorfer Str. 108, (22c), Bonn. 

Firms wanting to bid on the Italian 
work should submit their applications 
by July 15 to Ministero Difesae-Aero- 
naution, Direzione Generale Demanio, 
Ufficio Studi, 1 Sozione, Viale Castro 
Pretorio, Rome. 


Applications to bid on these three 
projects should be accompanied by quali- 
fications statements executed on appro- 
priate forms available on request from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division. 

Firms not already qualified to parti- 
cipate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, as de- 
scribed in the brochure on the NATO in- 
ternational competitive bidding program, 
available from that Division. 


Bids Invited ... 


(Continued from page 9) 

pieces 8 x 6 meters, brass grommets at 
1 meter intervals with 3 each corner, 
16 meters rope each tarpaulin; bids in- 
vited until August 2 by Ministry of Cus- 
toms and Monopolies, Tehran, Copies of 
conditions and specifications are avail- 
able from the Embassy of Iran, 3005 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Iraq 


Anklets, cotton flannel, puttees, wool- 
en jerseys, ord/43, bid date July 8; tool 
kits, ord/48, and belts, braces, water 
bottle carriers, pouches, bayonet frogs, 
rifle slings, etc., ord/47, July 27. Bids 
invited by Director of Contracts, Min- 
istry of Defense, Baghdad.* 





New Zealand 


Tractors, 1, alternatively 2 only, 3 
only, diesel, crawler type of approxi- 
mately 260 drawbar hp., for heavy rock- 
ripping duties, S.M.Q. 1913; bid dead- 
line July 6. 

Rollers, 1 only, 3 alternatively, vibrat- 
ing, towed type, power operated, 25 to 
30 hundredweight, tender S.M.Q. 9923; 
excavator, 1 only, 3, 5, alternatively, 3 
cubic yard, crawler type, tender S.M.Q. 
9918; rollers, 1 only, 2 alternatively, 
2%-ton, diesel driven, tender S.M.Q. 
9919; rollers, 1 only, 4 alternatively, 
vibrating, hand guided, self-propelled, 
tender S.M.Q. 9920; road rollers, 1 only, 
alternatively 6, 9/12 ton, 3-wheel, tender 
S.M.Q. 9921; and graders, 1 only, alter- 
natively 5, alternatively 10, heavy-duty, 
diesel-driven, tender S.M.Q. 9922, bid 
deadline July 23. 

Road sweepers, 1 only, 5 alternatively, 
towed type, engine driven, with rotary 
brush, tender S.M.Q. 9917; rollers, 1 
only, 2, 3 alternatively, vibrating, 
towed type, 3 ton, tender S.M.Q. 9930; 
dynamometers, 3 only, hydraulic type, 
tender No. S.M.Q. 9926; tractor loaders, 
1 only, alternatively 5, diesel-driven 
pneumatic tired, tender No. S.M.Q. 


Iran Invites Bids on 
Railway, Bridge Ties 


Bids for 400,000 railway and 15,000 
bridge ties are invited by the Iranian 
State Railways, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 


The bridge ties and half the railway 
ties are to be of untreated oak, and 
half the railway ties of very hard tropi- 
cal wood requiring no treatment. Dimen- 
sions of the railway ties are .25 x .15 
x 2.60 meters. Dimensions of the bridge 
ties are .25 x .20 meters in lengths of 
2.8, 3, 3.65, 4.90 and 6.15 meters. 

Delivery of the bridge ties and half 
the railway ties is to be made during the 
first year of the contract and _ final 
delivery of all ties is to be completed 
in 3 years. 

Bids should be submitted by 12 m. on 
August 17 to Adjudication Committee, 
Railways Administration, Tehran, 
against receipt at the Registry of the 
Railways Procurement Department. Bids 
will be opened publicly at 10 a.m. on 
August 18. Conditions of bidding and 
specifications may be obtained from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





9931; compressors, It only, alternative- 
ly 2, rotary type, 360 cubic feet per 
minute; tender S.M.Q. 9925; and 
scrapers, 1 only, alternatively 3, alter- 
natively 6, four-wheeled pneumatic- 
tired tractor type, tender S.M.Q. 9928, 
July 30. Bids invited by Stores Manager, 
Ministry of Public Works, P.O. Box 
8024, Wellington. 

Copies of the specifications are avail- 
able from the office of the New Zealand 
Senior Trade Commissioner, 1145 Nine- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D.C, 


Pakistan 


Air-conditioning equipment; bids in- 
vited until July 6 by Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi.* 

Sleeves, 5,350 cold drawn, seamless, 
stainless steel, 1 foot 1% inches long, 
1.428 inches inside diameter, 1-17/32 
inches outside diameter; N.W.R. tender 
No. S-659/PIC/2-57; bids invited by 
Chief Controller of Stores, North West- 
ern Railway, Lahore.* 


Uruguay 

Surgical supplies, bid No. 1263, bids 
invited until August 4 by Ministry of 
Public Health, Montevideo. 

Steel and iron wire, bid No. 487/59; 
bids invited until August 7 by Admin- 
istracion de Ferrocarriles del Estado 
(A.F.E.), Montevideo. 

Only firms legally established in Uru- 
guay can participate in public bids. 
Others should enter bids through their 
Uruguayan agent or representative. Bid 
notice in Spanish.* 
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World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


= 
World Trade Directory reports 2 
on private foreign firms or indi- = 
= viduals mentioned in the World = 
7 Trade Leads and Investment Op- z 
portunities departments of For- 3 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 3 
able to qualified U. S. firms—or = 
will be prepared on request— = 
through the Commercial Intelli- = 
| gence Division, Bureau of Foreign z 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 2 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., = 
for $1 each. The reports also may = 
be obtained through the Depart- = 
= ment’s Field Offices. = 
Requests for these reports = 
should include the names and ad- z 
dresses of the firms or individ- = 
= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 


2 
= 
= 
2 uals. 
The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
= usually includes lines of goods 
: handled, operation methods, size 
= of business, capital, sales volume, 
2 trade and financial reputation, and 
= other pertinent business informa- 
= tion. 
= 
ait 


Sa 


Saudi Arabian Concern Seeks 
Collaboration of Contractor 


Ahmed and Mohamed Saleh Kaki, a 
large and well-established firm in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, seeks collabora- 
tion of a U.S. construction firm in sub- 
mitting a bid on an electrical construc- 
tion project in Saudi Arabia, 

The project, an underground cable 
network in Riyadh, calls for the supply, 
erection, and turning over in good 
running condition of a high-voltage and 
low-voltage cable system with required 
Switching stations, transformer, out 
Stations, and supervising equipment, 
complete with necessary building. The 
bid deadline is August 31. 


A set of bid documents, including 
plans and specifications, is available on 
loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
US, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Firms should express their interest 
direct to Ahmed and Mohamed Saleh 
Kaki, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 





Pakistan’s 1958-59 rape and mustard 
seed crop is estimated at 347,200 short 
tons, according to the second official 
estimate, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 

The comparable estimate for 1957-58 
was 314,700 tons. Acreage in 1958-59 is 
estimated at 1.8 million, against 1.7 
million the previous year. 


July 6, 1959 


Ceylon Invites Bids 
For Bottling Plant 


Bids are invited by the Government 
of Ceylon for supply and installation of 
two modern bottling plants, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has reported, 

Each plant is to be fully automatic 
and include washing, filling, capping, 
and labeling equipment, and boiler, and 
must be capable of an output of approxi- 
mately 3,000 bottles an hour. Bottles to 
be used are 26% 0z., height 10*/; inches, 
base diameter, 3 inches, and 13's ounces, 
height, 87/;9 inches, base diameter, 2% 
inches. Subletting of the contract will 
require written authority of the Govern- 
ment. 

Bids should be submitted on appro- 
priate forms before August 5 to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Industries, P. O, Box 570, Colombo, The 
forms may be obtained from the Cey- 
lonese Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


A copy of the bid notice containing 
conditions, specifications, and drawings 
may be obtained from BFC’s Trade 
Development Division, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Trade Paper in Yugoslavia 
Has International Edition 


The international edition of Yugoslav 
Export, a trade paper published in Eng- 
lish at Zagreb 24 times a year, contains 
information relating to the country’s 
export trade, trade fairs, tourist devel- 
opments, and company news, as well as 
advertising. 

The publisher’s interest in developing 
U.S. subscriptions to this newspaper- 
sized publication was presented to a 
recent U.S. Department of Commerce 
Trade Mission to Zagreb. 

Correspondence may be addressed to 
Branko N. Bucalo, managing editor and 
editor in chief, Yugoslav Export, Zag- 
reb, Opaticka 4, Yugoslavia. The sub- 
scription rate for the international edi- 
tion is $10 a year. 

Sample copies are available for re- 


view at many of the Department's Field 
Offices, 


Ceylon Extends Bid Dates 


The deadline for submitting bids 
for supply of 52,000 gross pilfer and 
tamper-proof stoppers, and 10 stoppering 
machines, has been extended to July 
15 by the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Copies of the bid notice are available 
on request from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This trade lead was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 1, 1959, 
page 19. 

The deadline for submitting bids for 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the ‘Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES | 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Denmark ~« 


A/S Skjold Burne (producer and 
wholesaler of liquors, wholesaler and 
exporter of wines), 53 Tingvej, Copen- 
hagen S, wishes to export direct or 
through agent large quantities of high- 
quality cherry wine made from pure 
Danish cherries, in bottles containing 72 
to 75 cl., alcohol by volume 18%. World 
Trade Directory report, dated 6/3/59, 
available on this firm. 

France 


Archambeaud Freres (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 2 rue Albert, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct large quantities of good-quality 
liqueurs, syrups, and fruits in brandy in 
glass bottles, 75 cl.. or 1 1. each. WTD 
5/26/59. 

Cognac Favraud (producer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Chateau de Souillac, 
Jarnac, Charente, wishes to export di- 
rect or through sales agents, large 
quantities of good current to best qual- 
ity cognac brandy in glass bottles 
and/or in wooden casks. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* WTD 6/5/59. 

Meulien Pigneret (producer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Rully (Saone-et-Loire), 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
high-quality sparkling wines—spark- 
ling burgundy, champagne method—in 








supply and installation of about 17 
miles of trunk cable has been extended 
from June 30 to July 28. This opportu- 
nity was reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, April 20, 1959, page 13. 
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stock 100,000 bottles, 2 years minimum 
vintage. WTD 6/5/59. 


Animals 
England 

Big Game, Ltd. (animal hunters, sup- 
pliers of live animals for zoos and medi- 
cal uses; organizers of big game and 
photographic safaris), 79-81 Wigmore 
St., London, W. 1, wishes to export, to 
requirements, live animals for medical 
purposes, including vervet monkeys and 
the specie of toad used for gynecolo- 
gical tests. WTD 6/2/59. 


Carpets 
India 


Mehi Lal & -Co. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), P. O. Bhadohi, 
Dist. Benaras, U.P., wishes to export 
direct or through regional agents 1,000 
sq. yd. monthly of handmade woolen 
carpets, according to seller’s samples, 
ranging from 17 knots per sq. in. to 
60 knots per sq. in. WTD 4/22/59. 


Coffee 
Liberia 

Masri & Co. (export merchant), 
Water St., or P.O. Box 414, Monrovia, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
50 tons now and 150 to 250 tons March 
1959 to March 1960 of Liberia Western 


Province green robusta coffee, full 
beans. WTD 5/26/59. 


Confectionery 
Cyprus 

Food Preserving & Canning Indus- 
tries, Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Vitonos Street, or P.O. Box 
362, Nicosia, wishes to export direct or 
through agent up to 200 tons monthly 
of first quality confectionery, including 
boilings, toffees and caramels, sponge 
lines, jellies, count lines, and other con- 
fectionery for which a sample is pro- 
vided. Wrapped in printed cellophane 
bags, fancy decorated tins of 5 lbs. and 
7 Ib., in polyethylene bags and in card- 
board boxes; and packed in seaworthy 
corrugated cartons—small cartons 56 lb, 
and large cartons 120 lb.—or, if re- 
quired, in wooden cases. WTD 12/11/58. 
Dolls 
Algeria 

Les Poupees Folkloriques Algeriennes 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
46 rue Denfert-Rochereau, Algiers, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
dolis made by artisans in conformity 
with traditional costumes of Algerian 
Arabs and Berbers. Firm reports it can 
create up to 10,000 dolls monthly, pres- 
ent stock 5,000, Packed in small oblong 
boxes with transparent tops. Illustrated 
booklet available.* WTD 6/3/59. 


Flowers, Artificial 


Holy 


RENAM di Renato Amodio (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Via Nuova Trivio 12, 
Naples, wishes to export direct plastic 
flowers and plants, 200 types from which 
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to select, Samples and price list avail- 
able.* WTD 2/17/59. 


Foodstuffs 
France 


Conserveries de JYAdour (manufac- 
turer, producer, wholesaler, exporter of 
canned meat products), route de--Bor- 
deaux, Aire-sur-Adour, Landes, wishes 
to export direct or through agents, 
with firms specializing in the sale of 
meat products, large quantities of good- 
quality Foies Gras de |]’Adour goose 
liver in blocks, also with truffles; goose 
liver pies, prepared dishes, etc., in tin 
cans and also in glass containers. WTD 
12/12/56. 


Germany 


Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft Deutscher 
Konsumgenossenschaften m.b.H. (GEG) 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
exporter of miscellaneous foodstuffs and 
general merchandise), Besenbinderhof 
52, Hamburg 1, wishes to export direct 
or through agent large quantities of 
canned herrings in oil, tomato and other 
sauces, and marinated herrings. WTD 
2/20/57, 


Footwear 
France 

Etablissements P. Marquet (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter of footwear 
for children), 9-13 rue Calandrin, Cau- 
deran, Gironde, wishes to export pre- 
ferably direct but will consider through 
agent large quantities of very good qual- 
ity footwear for small children, includ- 
ing shoes of easy-fitting styles, ce- 
mented and California types, with crepe 
rubber soles or leather soles, string 
and/or straps, or with calf uppers. 
Photos available.* WTD 6/10/59. 
Japan 

Motoya & Co., Ltd. (export mer- 
chant), Shiomachi-dori 1-chome, Minami 
Ku, Osaka, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 50,000 pairs monthly of 


vinyl and rubber shoes and sandals. 
WTD 5/11/59. 
Norway 

A/S Askim Gummivarefabrik (man- 
ufacturer rubber footwear, tires for 
automobiles and bicycles, technical rub- 
ber goods, foam rubber, latex products, 
rainwear, and work clothes), Askim, 
wishes to export rubber footwear. WTD 
T/ 10/ 58. 


Handicrafts 


Egypt 

Hussein Awad & Co. (export mer- 
chant), 20 Sharia Adly, Cairo, wishes 
to export direct or through agent Egyp- 
tian handicraft items, including cotton 
and rayon handmade brocade _ cloth, 
copperware and camel saddles. WTD 
6/10/59. 


India 

Associated Trading Corporation (ex- 
port and wholesale merchant), 14E/22 
East Patel Nagar, New Delhi 2, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 


novelty Indian handicrafts, including 
peacock feather fans, marble carvings 
and goods, basketware, and wood carv- 
ings. Merchandise to the value of $2,000 
can be shipped quarterly, WTD 6/10/59, 


Machinery 
England 


Flexible Drives (Gilmans), Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter of flexible shaft 
machines, rotary burs, permanent way 
equipment, tube and surface scaling 


machines), 195 High St., Smethwick, * 


Staffs. wishes to export direct or 
through regional agents particularly in 
the beet sugar producing states, elec- 
tric gasoline or air driven portable tube 
and surface scaling machines. I!lus- 
trated and descriptive brochure avail- 
able.* WTD 2/11/58, 


Pens 
Italy 

Stilo Everest (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 25 Via Martiri della 
Liberta, Turin, wishes to export direct 
or through agent large quantities of 
fountain and ballpoint pens. WTD 
5/12/59. 
Pig Iron 
England 


Ademar Trading (Exports), Lid. (ex- 
port merchant), 5-6 Great Wincester 
St., London, E, C. 2, wishes to export 
direct or through regional agents British 
foundry and refined pig iron to custom- 
ers’ analysis. WTD 6/9/59, 


Plywood Products 
India 


D. S. Bawa & Co. (export and whole- 
sale merchant), 14 Barakhamba Rd., 
New Delhi, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 1,000 pieces of each 
article monthly: Plywood boards & ft. 
x 4 ft. maximum size, chair seats and 


backs, and other products. WTD 
5/21/58. 

Pumps, Machinery 

Germany 


TECHMA Gautier G.m.b.H. (manu- 
facturer of ships superstructures and 
automatic fastening device for composi- 
tion books; importer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter of deck machinery, boilers, ma- 
rine pumps, prime movers, ground 
tackles, pleasure launches, yachts, and 
ship equipment), 1 B _ Lindenstrasse, 
Bremen-Vegesack, wishes to. export 
direct or through agent diesel engines 
for the east coast, and high capacity 
piston pumps for private usage and 
industry on the east and west coasts, 
WTD 4/29/59. 


Textiles 


France 

Etablissements Vullierme (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 80 rue des 
Charmettes, Lyon-Villeurbanne (Rhone), 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
20,000 to 25,000 m. monthly of cotton, 
rayon, nylon, and cotton and rayon 
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braids, galloons, trimmings, etc., for 
drapes, furniture, and interior decora- 
tions for cinemas, theaters, etc. Samples 
available.* WTD 3/4/59. 


Germany 


Walter Gropp, Handweberei (manu- 
facturer of handwoven textiles), Ham- 
buehren 2 ueber Celle, wishes to export 
direct or through regional agents in 
Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco, 
large quantities of 100% pure virgin 
wool handwoven pillow slips, table 
covers, and runners. Swatches, photos, 
and pricelist available.* WTD 6/8/59. 


Tractor Equipment 
Norway 


Tonsberg Harpunfabrik A/S (manu- 
facturer, exporter of steel constructions 
for power transmission, and half-tracks 
for tractors), P.O. Box 10, Tonsberg, 
wishes to export half-tracks for trac- 
tors. Illustrated and descriptive pam- 
phiet available.* WTD 5/20/59, 


Vacuum Ware 
Belgium 

R. Van Hoorick & Zonen, p.v.b.a. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter of 
tin cans, plastic articles, and vacuum 
jars, and bottles), 98 Joos Van den 
Steenelei, Deurne-Antwerp, wishes to 
export direct or through agent vacuum 
ware, including ice jars and tiffin car- 


riers for camping with capacity of 2 
to 5 qts. WTD 6/1/59. 


Wearing Apparel 
France 


Etablissements A, Crosnier (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 1 avenue 
Charles-Touzet, Jurancon, Basses-Pyre- 
nees wishes to export direct or through 
agent large quantities of woolen Basque 
caps or berets, Jacquard Polos, and 
other knitted headwear, including fancy 
articles for men and women; and cap- 
comforters (Passe-Montagnes) for win- 
ter use, WTD 7/23/58. 

India 


Belsize Knitting Mills (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Bazar Sarafan, 
Ludhiana, Punjab, wishes to export 
direct or through agent slipovers, pull- 
overs, cardigans, swim suits, socks, etc., 
of pure wool knitwear. Merchandise up 
to the value of $10,000 can be supplied 
quarterly, WTD 6/11/59. 


Japan 


. Mitsuboshi Trading Co., Inc. (manufac- 


turer, wholesaler, exporter of pajamas, 
robes, gowns, reversible jackets, cushion 
covers, bed spreads, and table covers), 
37, 4-chome, Minami-yoshida-machi, 
Minami-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
direct or through agent gift sets of 
pajamas and robes for women and girls, 
each contained in a box with music and 
jewel compartment. Each set consists 
of 1 2-piece pajama of rayon satin with 
embroidery, 1 robe of rayon satin, and 
1 pair slippers of rayon satin with fur 


July 6, 1959 
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Toronto Invites Bids 
For Tunnel Linings 


Bids are invited by Toronto 
Transit Commission for supply and 
installation of 6 tunnel shields, 
complete with hydraulic equipment, 
for University Avenue Subway. 
Four shields have an outside diam- 
eter of 17 feet 6 inches and two an 
outside diameter of 25 feet 9 
inches. 


Bids, on the commission’s form of 
tender and accompanied by a 
$15,000 cash or certified check pre- 
liminary deposit, should be sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary’s 
Office, Toronto Transit Commission, 
1900 Yonge Street, Toronto, by 
4 p.m. July 27. 

Contract documents, including 
plans and specifications, may be ob- 
tained from the Consulting Engi- 
neer, W. S. Atkins & Associates 
Ltd., 33 Price Street, Toronto, by 
depositing $100 a set. This sum will 
be refunded on return of the docu- 
ments in good condition within 30 
days after opening of bids. 
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and embroidery. Minimum order: 200 
sets for women and 400 sets for girls. 
Illustrated and descriptive leaflet avail- 
able.* WTD 5/29/59. 


Norway 


Norsk Saprimex A/S (manufacturer 
of sweaters; wholesaler of handknitting 
machines and sewing machines), 5 Bak- 
kegaten, Stavanger, wishes to export 
handmade (home-knitted) woolen 
sweaters for men and women. WTD 
6/11/59. 


Wheels 
Italy 


S.p.A. Columbus—Industria Gomma e 
Feltri Merlini & Soffi (importer of raw 
materials for shoe and rubber goods 
industry; manufacturer, exporter of rub- 
ber articles and footwear), 20 Via 
Ricasoli, Florence, wishes to export 
direct or through agent wheels made of 
semipneumatic tires and metal discs for 
hand trucks and merchandise transport- 
ing wagons, WTD 1/30/59. 


Woodenware and Furniture 
Japan 

Tanaka Woodenware Mfg. Co, (Tan- 
aka Mokko Seisakujo) (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 3564 Higashioka 
Misami-machi, Miura, wishes to export 
direct or through agent woodenware 
and futurniture of oriental design as 
follows: 150 monthly of tables, 150 
monthly of screens, 200 monthly of 
corner cabinets, and 3,000 monthly of 
ice buckets. Illustrated and descriptive 
brochures available.* WTD 5/29/59. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES| 


Ceramic Colors 
lran 


Mohamad Akhavan-Saraf (importer, 
wholesaler specializing in ceramic colors, 
leather, and copper), Saraye Mokhless, 
Isfahan, wishes to purchase direct 
ceramic colors (enamels) to be used for 
coating copper, silver and tombac jew- 
elry and objets d’art. Firm wishes cif. 
quotations, delivered at Bushire, Iran, 
and sample, WTD 6/13/58. 


Chemicals 
Thailand 


Tian Nan Ltd. Pns, (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 16-18 
Rajawaongse Rd., Bangkok, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
chemicals. for industrial uses, about 


$3,000 to $4,000 per shipment. WTD 
10/24/58. 


Chinaware 
Southern Rhodesia 


Henry & Ronald Cowan (Agencies) 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, dis- 
tributor), P.O. Box 363, Salisbury, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for chinaware and pottery, in- 


cluding small vases, ash trays, etc. WTD 
6/9/59. 


Confectionery 
Canada 


Peninsula Distributors (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 157 Lock Street, P.O, Box 
29, Merritton, Ont., wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks agency for confection- 
ery lines, such as chocolate bars and 
chocolate lines priced retail from 1 cent 
to 2 cents (boxed chocolates), and 
novelty items, carded, including candy, 
gum, and potato chips. 


Cosmetics and Perfumes 
Cyprus 


Harris Enotiades M.E. & B. (importer 
wholesaler; packer of DDT and talc), 
P.O. BoxX 567, Nicosia, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for 
cosmetics, WTD 6/4/59. 

Dominican Republic 

Jose Roldan R. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 99 Arzobispo 
Merino, Ciudad Trujillo, wishes to pur- 
chase direct perfumes... WTD 5/18/59. 
Foodstuffs 
Belgium 

Ermis S.A. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), 24 rue Schul, 
Antwerp, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for first quality foodstuffs, 


including dried fruits, and preserves, 
WTD 5/28/59. 


Giftware 


Canada 

Peninsula Distributors (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 157 Lock St., P.O. Box 29, 
Merritton, Ont., wishes to purchase 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








direct and seeks agency for small lines 
of small wares and giftwares for sale 
through drug, grocery, gift, and variety 
stores, 


Household Goods, Appliances 
Germany 

Elbe Handelsgeselischaft m.b.H. (im- 
porting distributor), 40 Ejiffierstrasse, 
Hamburg-Altona, wishes to purchase 
direct all kinds of nevelty household 
articles, especially kitchenware. WTD 
6/18/59, 


Norway 

Norsk Saprimex A/S (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 5 Bak- 
kegaten, Stavanger, wishes to purchase 
direct and seeks agency for household 
appliances, WTD 6/11/59. 


industrial Machinery 
New Zealand 

Prudential Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, distributor, commis- 
sion agent), 70 Gloucester St., Christ- 
church, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency from U.S. firms not al- 
ready represented in New Zealand for 
machinery for footwear and clothing 
trades. WTD 6/10/59. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Cyprus 

Harris Enotiades ME. & B. (im- 
porter, wholesaler; packer of DDT and 
talc), P.O. Box 567, Nicosia, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
pharmaceuticals, WTD 6/4/59. 


Plastic Materials 
Haly 

Renam di Renato Amodio (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 12 Via Nuova Trivio, 
Naples, wishes to purchase direct pure, 
substandard, and inferior quality pol- 
yethylene. WTD 2/17/59. 


New Zealand 


Prudential Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, distributor, commis- 
sion agent), 70 Gloucester St., Christ- 
church, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency from U.S. firms not al- 
ready represented in New Zealand for 
PVC plastic materials used in the manu- 
facture of footwear and clothing, and in 
the upholstery trades. WTD 6/10/59. 
Southern Rhodesia 

Henry & Ronald Cowan Agencies 
(Pvt.), Ltd, (manufacturer’s agent, dis- 
tributor), P.O. Box 363, Salisbury, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 


agency for plastic sheeting. WTD 
6/9/59. 

Restaurant Furniture, Equipment 
Syria- 


Levant Trading Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Nos. 
15-17, Barada Ave., Damascus, wishes 
to purchase direct about $150,000 worth 
of finest quality furniture, kitchen 
utensils, tablecloths, and silverware for 
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Iraq Invites Bids 
For Elevators 


Bids are invited until July 20 by 
the Directorate General of Awgaf, 
Baghdad, for the supply and in- 
stallation of three passenger eleva- 
tors in the Al-Dafterdar Building in 
Baghdad. 

Bids must be accompanied by a 
preliminary deposit amounting to 
$2,800. 

Bid documents are available from 
the Office of the Directorate Gen- 
eral on payment of $2.10. A set of 
these documents is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C, 


PAPPAPIPPPEIPEIEPPPPEIPIPEEIEIPEN 


equipping a modern restaurant, bar and 
kitchen at Mezze Airport, Damascus. 
WTD 6/9/59. 


Shoe Findings 
New Zealand 


Prudential Trading Co., Ltd. (export- 
er, importer, distributor, commission 
agent), 70 Gloucester St., Christchurch, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency from U.S. firms not already rep- 
resented in New Zealand for findings 
and synthetic soling materials for use 
in the manufacture of footwear. WTD 
6/10/59. 


Textiles 
Curacao 


A. D. Nieuw (importer, retailer, sales 
agent, wholesaler selling cigars, funeral 
articles, and organs), No. 8 Pietermaai, 
Willemstad, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks exclusive agency for Curacao 
or the Netherlands Antilles for flocks 
for spraying, used in renovation of 
phonographs. WTD 6/10/59. 


New Zealand 


Prudential Trading Co., Ltd. (export- 
er, importer, distributor, commission 
agent), 70 Gloucester St., Christchurch, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency from U.S. firms not already 
represented in New Zealand for textiles 
for footwear and clothing trades. WTD. 
6/10/59. 


Tools 


Germany 


Nils Brendel (importing distributor), 
9 Schloss Str., Hamburg-Harburg, 
wishes to purchase direct special tools 
for use in shipyards, machine shops, 
oil refineries, etc. WTD 6/15/59. 


Watches, Clocks 
Southern Rhodesia 


Henry & Ronald Cowan Agencies 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, dis- 


tributor), P.O. Box 363, Salisbury, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for watches and clocks. WTD 
6/9/59. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemical Products 
Dominican Republic 


Firpo D. Rodriguez (commission 
agent), 85 (2d floor), Jose Gabriel Gar- 
cia, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for 
chemical products, WTD 6/5/59. 


Feedstuffs 





. Haly 


Chemical Zoofeeding Chezoo, 8.1.1, 
(manufacturer of disinfectants and 
germicides for stock and poultry, ani- 
mal food fortifiers), 7 Via Cenisio, 
Milan, seeks agency for bone and fish 
meal and antibiotics for the manufac- 
ture of animal food. WTD 5/8/59. 


Foodstuffs 
Germany 


Harald Klerck (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant, broker), 67 Fer- 
dinandstrasse, Hamburg, seeks agency 
for powdered egg yolk and albumen; 
and canned goods, including canned 
pineapple, peaches, pears, apricots, as- 
paragus tips and center cuts, unsweet- 
ened citrus fruit and pineapple juices. 
WTD 1/3/56. 

Ghona 


Paul Egli (manufacturer’s agent), 
P.O. Box 2221, Accra, seeks exclusive 
agency for canned fish for Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone, and Gambia. WTD 
8/13/58: 


Ireland 


Owen F. Holmes (manufacturer’s 
agent), Ballina Road, Foxford, County 
Mayo, seeks agency for choice grade 
dried fruits packed in 50-lb. boxes, in- 
cluding muscatels, sultanas, raisins, 
dried prunes, and fruit salad; as well as 
for choice grade, standard pack canned 
fruits including apricots, peaches, pears, 
and fruit salad, in cans Nos. Al and 
A2%e. WTD 6/5/59. 


Venezuela 

La Alianza C.A, (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), No. 12 Av- 
enida Pantin, Chacao, Aptdo. 4311 Este, 
Caracas, seeks agency for distribution 
of food specialties. WTD 5/29/59. 
General Merchandise 
Dominican Republic 

Firpo D. Rodriguez (commission 
agent,), 85 (2d floor), Jose Gabriel] Gar- 
cia, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for 
general store merchandise, WTD 6/5/59. 
Hardware 
Dominican Republic 


Firpo D.. Rodriguez (commission 
agent), 85 (2d floor), Jose Gabriel Gar- 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Checkbjst O . 


BFC 
PUBLICATIONS 


a Se Ube in Foreign Market KRascsivih and Drude 





June 


PUBLICATIONS issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to promote foreign trade and investment 
are described in this checklist, "which may be used as 
an order form by checking the items wanted and fill- 
ing in the appropriate blanks provided. 

The first part of. the checklist covers Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal periodical; the 
annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supple- 


1959 


mentary Current Export Bulletins; the series of in- 
vestment handbooks, by country; and other studies 
on specific subjects. Descriptions of BFC’s Trade 
Lists and the weekly Investment Opportunities 
Abroad appear on separate order forms. The final 
section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


O FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Reports trade and 
investment developments around the world. Covers 
economic conditions abroad, foreign government actions, 
U. S. Government actions, international trade fairs, 
transportation and utilities, travel and communications, 
commodity news, and world trade publications, and in- 
cludes a speeial section of business leads for world trad- 
ers. Annual subscription: $5 ($3.25 additional for for- 
eign mailing). Single copy, 15 cents. : 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 


(1 COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE, Covers U. 8S. 
export control regulations and policies, with instructions, 
interpretations, and explanatory material. Published 
annually in looseleaf form and kept yp to date with 
periodic CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS included in 
each subscription. Annual subscription: $6 ($1.50 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). Airmail service, available only 
to domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletins, 25 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets 


O CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 
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0 DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AND MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS. 
Lists advertising agencies and marketing research organ- 
izations. 45 cents. 


() DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Lists 
government organizations and private groups of firms 
and individuals in foreign countries which have under- 
taken active programs to encourage the development of 
trade and investment in their countries. 1957. 74 pages, 
30 cents. 


(1) DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE. Discusses the 
country’s market and economy, distribution facilities and 
services, exchange and other controls, marking and 
labeling requirements, investment situation, forms of 
business organization, taxation, labor conditions, busi- 
ness travel and residence. A statistical appendix sum- 
marizes foreign trade. 1958, 122 pages. 45 cents. 


O DOING BUSINESS WITH SWEDEN. Content in gen- 
eral similar to that of Doing Business With France. 
Includes appendixes covering, in addition to trade statis- 
tics, Sweden’s company law and food and pharmaceutical 
regulations. 1957. 115 pages. 45 cents. 


O) ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domestie 
use, but inéludes some information on industrial power. 
1959. 25 cents. 
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01) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE, 


Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice, 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, 
manufacturers, suppliers, individual professional and 
business men, trade associations, and government officials. 
Gives name and address of publisher of each directory 
and, where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to explanatory 
notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act as 
amended, Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regulations 
pertinent to foreign-trade zones. 1958. 30 cents. 


SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 1957, 
An analysis of quarterly periods of U. S. oversea travel. 
Presents detailed information on number of travelers, 
purpose, means of transportation, and other travel fac- 
tors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 cents. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOREIGN 
FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of foreign 


credit information in the United States and abroad. 
1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 
SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 


basic facts and figures about the U. S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the pat- 
tern and expenditures for travel since such statistics were 
first recorded by the U. S. Government. Includes a list 
of foreign tourist information offices in the United States 
and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 cents. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1958 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U. S. residents and on travel to the United States by 
foreign visitors. 44 pages. 20 cents. 


U. S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in gen- 
eral, prepared in response to the increasing number of 
inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. Also 
includes reports from a number of American firms that 
have participated, directly or indirectly, in international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring fairs and 
exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 
() PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
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TRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of unfavorable 
conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area 


Foreign Commerce Weekly; Comprehensive Export Schedule; Books and Pamphlets 


Order Form 


fer which please send me the ............ 





City 





Mail te the necrest U. & Department of Commerce Field Office or, the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 


surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as wel] 


as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 132 pages, 
65 cents. ° 


PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U. 8. GOVERN- 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews with 
responsible representatives of some 400 American com- 
panies concerning the role of the U. S. Government in 
private foreign investment. The report is based on state- 
ments by investors—people who have the capital and 
know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or not 
to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pag@s. 40 cents, 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to help 


5b op aonroopvoogGg.o 0 


O 
0 
O 


0 


publications checked on the above lists. 


seeeeeereee 


businessmen survey conditions and outlook for investing 
and marketing abroad. These handbooks describe the 
natural resources, industry, transport, communications, 
and power facilities, people, and government attitude 
toward private foreign investment, as well as taxa- 
tion, finance, business methods, and trade in individual 
countries. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 65 
cents. 


INVESTMENT IN 
pages. $1.50. 


INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 cents, 
INVESTMENT IN CUBA, 1956. 200 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA, 1956. 155 pages. $1.25, 
INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA. 1957. 182 pages. $1, 
INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN. 1954. 214 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 


INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND, 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN, 1958. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN TURKEY. 1956. 186 pages. $1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1954, 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. $1.25, 
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investment Opportunities Abroad. Reports specific opportunities for investing abroad. Published weekly. Available on request. 


Investment Opportunities Abroad 
Request Form 
Please place my name on the mailing list for INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. 


Name and Firm 


SAR Re ee Eee Oe ee ee ee OEEe HERE STEERED SOE EEY SOURS EERE EE EEE: SESERESEERES SSESESSESESSSEESDEOE EES E SESE SESS SEE ESOEEEE® 





Address 





SOO ee ee eeee eee eee 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department ef 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


nD eee 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Trade Lists. Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distrib- 


utors, sales agents, and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. 
$2 for each country list covering a specific classification. 


Trade Lists 
Order Form 


sppatdbeblabathodl for which please send me .................... Trade Lists covering: 


Classification and Country Classification and Country 
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Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department of 5 
4 

Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. * 4 
' 
4 
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World Trade Information Service 
Order Form 


CL) Enclosed is G................... FOF oo... Individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages. 








Also enclosed is $............000 for which please | (] Part 1—E£conomic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) 

gn at for the following part(s) (] Part 2—Operations Peports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign address) 
t > 

tage (] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 

RING ‘saidors <ssecitganqunnentenpioren vipiiteveshintiniemsinamenaddididnenennians PGE cv seessevtihincsessssichhibecedbina gd ier enepemeantneaaaam an 

City . SUED g0:coreinesinios State 





Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money ord~r payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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THE WORLD Trade Information Service is a store- 
house of facts and figures needed by United States 
foreign traders, investors, manufacturers, and re- 
searchers. The data on which individual WTIS reports 
are based are obtained from 250 U. S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and are analyzed, 
correlated, and supplemented in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce by country analysts and specialists. 


Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, 
population and important centers, purchasing power, 
geography. Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, 
trade practices. Resources and production trends— 
agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fishing. For- 
eign trade—-geographic and commodity distribution 
and trade agreements. Foreign investments. Financial 
structure—currency, balance of payments, public 
finance, banking, insurance. Power, transportation, 
communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Regulations affecting em- 
ployment, Taxes, overhead costs. 


Port 2. Operations Reports. 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. .Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex- 
port, and exchange controls and their administration. 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer. 
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A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through December 1958 is presented in the 
following pages. The principal kinds of WTIS reports 
are described below. Individual reports may be or- 
dered to build up files of country material, and a sub- 
scription to the World Trade Information Service 
may be entered to keep the files up to date. Subscrip- 
tion prices are quoted in the form on page S3. 


Preparing Shipments. Documents required for 
surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parcel 
post and regular mail. Shipment of samples, adver- 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa- 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware- 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re- 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, Other procedures. 

Living Conditions. Data for short-time travelers 
or prospective residents. Entrance requirements. Cus- 
toms treatment of personal and household effects, 
automobiles, samples, advertising matter (separate 
reports on baggage regulations for some countries). 
Goods exempt from duty. Rules on taking out items 
brought in or purchased as souvenirs. Foreign ex- 
change regulations. Costs, conditions with respect to 
housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, com- 
munications. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 
Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. S 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States. Total exports, imports, balance of trade. 
Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 
Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 
major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 
World Trade Review. A statistical summary of 
the foreign trade of the free-world countries and a 
number of the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 





November 1954— June 1959 


Aden 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony, Part 1, No. 
58-62. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-62. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Aden, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-46, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan, Part 1, No. 
58-7. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 57-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 59-1. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 


Africa 


—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basie Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954, Part 3, No. 
55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No, 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Algeria 


—Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
56. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


American Republics 


—cComparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents, 


Angola 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 57-51. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92, 6 
pp. 10 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Angola, Part 2, No. 58-2, 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part,2, No. 55- 
113. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
10 cents 

—Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
116. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 


Argentina 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Argentina. Part 1, No. 
58-73. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Argentina, Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 
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Economic Developments in Argentina, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-37. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Highway Development in Argentina, Part 4, No, 57-10. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No, 58-79. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Argentina. Part 2, No. 
56-105. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
69. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Railway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No, 57-15. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Argentina. Part 2. 
No. 57-74, 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 


Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 

tion Sources, Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 

East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7, 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 

and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, 

Part 3, No. 56-25, 24 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 

and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 

Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 
1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern, 

and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 

1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Australia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Australia, Part 1, No. 
58-3. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 20 
cents. : 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1955, Part 1, 56-16. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developnients in Australia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-33. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Australia, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-21. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57-84. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 55-34. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 37-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia. Part 2, No. 
58-88. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 56- 

, 100.7 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 2 
No. 58-42. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No, 58-87. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20, 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Railways of Australia, Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 RP. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United Stateg With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
55-88, 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Austria 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 56-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

-—Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 pp. 20 
cents. : 

-——Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

-—Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-26. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 56-30, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 59-18. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 
59-11. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 59-16. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria, Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 56- 
116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
58-25. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Bohamas 


——lImport Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 55-81. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ruan- 
da-Urundi, Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, 55-68. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

~——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Licensing and’ Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No, 56-31. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
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-—Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

»——Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55-24, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium 

—— Basie Data on the Economy of Belgium. Part 1, No. 59-3. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

»——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

»+— Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-32. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Belgium, Part 1, No. 58-2. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

»-—-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Part 2, No. 58-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Belgium, Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 pp. 19 

cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 2, 
No, 57-40. 1 p. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 56-4. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Berlin 


——See Germany, Federal Republic of. 


Bolivia 


Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 55- 

103. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14, 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-41. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Bolivia. Part 2, No. 
56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in Bolivia. Part 2, No. 58-68. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceuticai Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 55-100, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No, 56- 

80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Brazil 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-87. 

20 pp. IO cents. 

Civil Aviation in Brazil, Part 4, No. 56-12. 13 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Brazil, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-44. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42, 20 











pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Brazil, Part 2, No. 58-5. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 
59-49. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Living Conditions in Brazil, Part 2, No. 58-78. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 
55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 56-92. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to Brazil. Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


British East Africa 

—Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa, 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 1, 
No. 57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import' Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
59-35. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 57- 
124. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, No, 
59-37. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


British Honduras 

—Living Conditions in British Honduras, Part 2, No. 59-3. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

British Pacific Islands 


—-Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. 10 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 5T7- 
47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


British Somaliland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British West Africa 


— Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 
Atrica. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2, No, 
55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Burma 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Burma, Part 1, No. 58-13. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No, 53- 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Burma, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
22.5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
26. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62. 9 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Burma. Part 2, No. 58-73. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. Part 2, No, 57- 
85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Burma. Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 10 


cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 59-15. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Transportation in Burma, Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, No. 
56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Cambodia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 58-4. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 


Cameroun 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons, 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Cameroun, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-34. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons, Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Canada 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 57-6. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 
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— Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
Canada. Part 2, No. 55-78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
37. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-51. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

Energy Sources of Canada, Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 20 





cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Canada, Part 1, No. 57-71. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-6. 3 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-23. 5 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-15. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-23. 7 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada, Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Canada, Part 2, No. 58-39. 18 
pp. 10 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 

1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No, 56-27. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

-—-Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

Ceylon 


— Basie Data on the Economy of Ceylon, Part 1, No. 57-T2. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. : 

— Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 35-57. 





8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 59-13. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No, 
58-22. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 6 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No, 36-50. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. Part 2, No. 57-64. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


Chile 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Chile, Part 1, No. 59-15. 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Chile, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Chile, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-43. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 16 pp. 

10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of Chile. Part 
1, No. 59-8. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 58-33. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 
58-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Chile. Part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 10 

cents. / 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 55-33. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Colombia 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No. 
57-64. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Colombia. Part 1, No. 58-76. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27. 4 








pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
No. 59-25. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia, Part 2, No. 
57-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-24. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Costa Rica 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 
59-59. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-6. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 59-20. 
2 pp. 10 cents. ~ 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 
57-88. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56-101. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


— —Economic Developments in Cuba. 1955. Part 1, No. 56-26. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-16. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-25. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-42. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp. 10 

cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 57-51. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 59-22. 15 pp. 
10 cents. 


Cyprus 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 57-70. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1. No. 55- 
37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Colombia. Part 2, 





57-107. 
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——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957. Part 1, No, 
58-45. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1958. Part 1, No, 
59-24. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 p, 
10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


Denmark 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No, 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— -Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-8. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

-——FEstablishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 56-3, 


7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16; 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-19, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, No, 
56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark, Part 2, No. 55- 

16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-89. 

5 pp. 10 cents. 





Dominican Republic 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Republic. 

Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. Part 
1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic, Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic, 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Ecuador 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55- 
106. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-24. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. 10 cents. , 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 
58-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, Noa 

' §9-23. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 pp. 
10 cents, 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56 
67. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Egypt 
——Company Law of Egypt. Part 1, No. 55-39. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
-——-Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
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34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
50. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957, Part 1, No. 
58-34. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR) 
No. 59-31. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Egypt (UAR), 
59-11. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 55- 
101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Egypt (UAR). 
Part 2, No. 59-36. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No, 56-36. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


El Salvador 

——Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador 
59-56. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in El Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Food Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of El Salvador 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 59-29, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in El Salvador. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 
56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

i Prevaring Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 55-111. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Ethiopia 

Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia, Part 1, No. 

58-11. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 59-16. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 
56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 pp. 
10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Europe 


— —Developments in Railroad Transportation 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Jan- 
uary-June, 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 


, 1958. Part 1, 


1956-57. Part 3, No. 


. Part 1, No. 


, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-42. 


Part 2, No. 58-36. 





in Western 
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1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 


and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. : 

Finland 

——Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Finland, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-33. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Finland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-10. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 56-18. 1 p. 


10 cents. 
—L icensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. Part 2, No. 
58-67. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland. Part 2, 
No. 58-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, No. 
57-48. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Formosa 
See Taiwan. 

France 

——Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 56-84. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in France, 1954, Part 1, No. 55- 
24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in France, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in France, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in France. Part 1, No, 58-9. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


——Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


— —Foreign Trade of France, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-2. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 59-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, No. 
58-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 57-11. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Marking and Labeling Requirements of France, Part 2, 
No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 58-40. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to France, Part 2, No. 55-105. & pp. 
10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of France, Part 2, No, 
57-123. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

French Cameroons 
See Cameroun. 


French Equatorial Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 1, No. 55-76. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa, Part 
2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


French Morocco 
See Morocco. 
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French Overseas Territories 


——Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. Part 1, No. 
58-61. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


French West Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa. Part 
1, No. 55-82. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No. 56- 
5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in French West Africa, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. 10 cents 

——Preparing Shipments te French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-7. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territory. Part 
1, No. 56-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New Ger- 
man Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, No. 
56-8. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Customs Valuation Under the Revised German Tariff 
Law. Part 2, No> 59-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Econcmic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and West Berlin, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-38, 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 57-82. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955-56. 
Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1956-1957. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Investments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 59-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-120. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and West 
Berlin. Part 2, No. 59-32. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——DMarking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No, 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 4 
pp. 10 cents. - 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and West Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-9. 3 pp. 10 cents, 
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Ghana 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 1, 
No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developrsents in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 1, 

No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Ghana 

Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 

56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

~——-Preparing Shipments to Ghana. Part 2, No. 59-48. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 





(Gold Coast), 1956. 





Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 


Greece 

——RBasic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 56-70. 
26 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 55-6%, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 59-41. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
59-4. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 55-38. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Greece, Part 2, No. 54-1. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Guatemala 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-27. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-28. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-42. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


Guinea, Province of the Gulf of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Province of the Gulf 
of Guinea (Spanish Guinea). Part 1, No. 59-53. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Haiti 

——Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 6 pp. 
10 cents 
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— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-9, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Honduras 

—Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Honduras, Part 2, No. 58-13. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras, Part 2, No. 57- 
66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Honduras, Part 2, No, 58-17. 6 
pp. 10 cents. 
See also British Honduras, 


Hong Kong 

— Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
57-76. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in. Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957, Part 1, 
No. 58-14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 56-2. 
7 pp. 19 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No, 58-60. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55-25. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Kceland 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 57-67. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

India 

——Basic Data on the Economy of India, Part 1, No. 57-74. 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1954, Part 1, No, 55-20. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Economic Developments in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-12. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-34. 
6 Bp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-16. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in India, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-22. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60. 17 





pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of India, Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

-—Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-4. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56-41. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 3, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 20 
eents. 

——Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 58-32. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, India, Part 2, No, 58- 
58. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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Living Costs and Conditions- in India. Part 2, No, 57-6. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77. 22 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 

No. 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of India, Part 2, No. 55-47. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 55-9. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to India, Part 2, No. 56-73. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 20 

cents. 

—Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in India. Part 
4, No. 57-14. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations, India, Part 2, No, 55-32. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 








Indonesia 


Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 

58-84. 19 pp. 10 cents. _ 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955, Part 1, No. 

56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-27. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 58-86. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-3. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 55-51. 

5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-44. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Indonesia. Part 2 

No. 58-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108. 

5 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 

57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 























iran 

— FE stablishing a Business in Iran, Part 1, No. 55-100. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No, 56-73. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 56-63. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 58-70, 
T pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 56-109. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. 10 cents. 

Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 58-14. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Iran. Part 2, No, 55-28. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 57- 
125. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Iraq 
— Economic Developments ‘in Iraq, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-28. 
T pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-27. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No, 58-46. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-43. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 55- 
122. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 10 

cents. 

Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 





jreland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
60. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Utility Service in Ireland, Part 4, No. 55-6. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. Part 
1, No. 58-49. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, No. 
58-9. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland, Part 2, 

No. 58-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 

10 cents. , 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, No 

57-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Israel 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 57-55. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Israel, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-47. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 56- 

113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Israel. Part 2, No. 59-17. 6 pp. 











10 cents. 
——Marketing Potentials in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 





Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No, 57-58. 5 pp. 

10 cents. 


Italy 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No. 56-36. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-69, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-30. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-32, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Italy, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-50, 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——-FEstablishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 57-35. 15 pp. 








10 cents. 

— Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 56-7. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-17. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 57-109. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 58- 
63. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No, 57-110. 10 pp. 

10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, No. 

58-48. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy, Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11, 5 pp, 

10 cents. 

Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 pp. 

20 cents. 








Jamaica 

Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No. 56- 

40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. 

58-39. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1. No. 58-43, 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 1 p. 
10 cents. 





Part 1, No. 





Japan 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Japan, Part 1, No. 58-71. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
35. 12‘pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Japan, 195¢: Part 1, No. 57- 
10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957, Part 1, No. 
58-23. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-40. 

11 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 59-2. 11 pp. 








10 cents. 

— — Export Inspection System of Japan. Part 2, No. 5§-45. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-12. 4 pp. 
20 cents. ‘ 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 55-45. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

-—-Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-42. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Japan. Part 2; No. 57-55. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


-——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 57- 
56. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 10 
cents, 


-——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part 2, 
No. 57-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 56-111. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 
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— Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 

— Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan, 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Taxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Jordan 

—- Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Jordan, Part 2, No. 56-108. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan. 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 
58-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. | 

— Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-110. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, No. 
57-101. 1 p. 10 cents, 


Korea, Republic of 

—Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 56-64. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 57-111. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 2, 
No. 59-31. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
Korea. Part 2, No. 59-50. 4 pp. 10 cents 

— Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Kuwait 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 56-18. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954, Part 1, No. 55- 
26. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
32. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-29. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing Potentials in Kuwait, Part 1, No. 58-5. 7 pp. 
16 cents. , 

—Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Laos 


——Basic Data on the Economy ‘of Laos. Part 1, No. 58-69. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 


—Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55-13. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

— —Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
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Lebanon 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Econcmic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-38. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—-FEstablishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-39. 
6 pp. 10 cents. ; 

—Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Living Conditions in Lebanon, Part 2, No, 58-7. 8 pp. 

10 cents. 
—RMarketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No, 58-17. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Lebanon, Part 2, No. 58-66. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Liberia 


—— Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 59-57. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Liberia, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 

10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 

No. 57-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-7. 4 pp. 

10 cents. 


Libya 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57-80. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Establishing a Business in Libya. Part 1, No. 59-55. 11 pp. 




















10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p. 
10 cents. 
Investment Law of Libya. Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 10 
cents. ‘ 


——Licensing and Exchunge Controls, Libya, Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2, No. 56-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 

57-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Liechtenstein 
——Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. Part 
1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. 10 cents. . 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Luxembourg 
— Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-25. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 

57-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 58-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Major World Areas 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955, Part 3, No. 

57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

t December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 














Malaya, Federation of 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of Malaya. 

Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. 10 cents, 

——Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Federation of 

Malaya. Part 2, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 

10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 
See also, Singapore. 

Malta 

——Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce, 
Part 4, No, 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Mexico 

Basic Data on the Economy of Mexico. Part 1, No. 59-50. 

24 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 20 cents, 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-41. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments 

58-36. 15- pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments 
59-36. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business 

19 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 37-47. 4 

pp. 20 cents. 

——Highways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 59-10, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, No, 
55-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No, 57-18. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, No. 

58-50. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp 

10 cents. 




















in Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 
in Mexico, 1958. Part 1, No. 


in Mexico. Part 1, No. 55-78. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No, 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 10 pp,- 
10 cents. 





Miscellaneous 


——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No, 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 
Sources, Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No 
58-85. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Television Developments. Part 
pp. 20 cents. 

——International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na. 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 4 pp, 
10 cents. 

—Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources, 

Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade, 

Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy, 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents, 

——Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic Informa- 

tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No, 

55-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of January 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 56-17, 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1956 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review as of October 
56-48. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of January 
57-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of April 1957. 
11 pp. 20 cents: 

—wWorld Trade Review as of July 1957. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 
57-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of January 
58-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1958. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of July 1958. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review 

58-39. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 

59-5. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-14. 

11 pp. 20 cents. 
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1956. Part 3, No. 


. Part 3, No. 56-28, 
1956. Part 3, No. 
1957. Part 3, No, 
Part 3, No. 57-12, 
Part 3, No. 57-25, 
1957. Part 3, No. 
1958, Part 3, No. 
Part 3, No. 58-11, 
Part 3, No. 58-23. 
October 


as of 1958. Part 3, No, 





1959. Part 3, No. 





Monaco 


Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 





Morocco 

— —Econcomic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955, Part 1, No. 

56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

Establishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No, 58-56. 

15 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 

56-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Investment Law of Morocco. Part 1, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 10 

cents, 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 55-40. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 
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_—Preparing Shipments to Morocco. Part 2, No. 58-90. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 
Mozambique 


_—-Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. Part 1, No. 
58-83. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


_—Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. E 


——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


— Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-30. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


_—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-29. 
5 pp. 10 cents. e 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 2, 


Near East 
—Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, Ne. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Netherlands 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 57-4, 9 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957, Part 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. 
No. 58-72. 11 pp. 10 cents, 

—-Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 
No. 56-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands. Part 
2, No. 59-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


— Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 57-60. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


— Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 59-40. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 2, 
No. 57-70. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 
55-46. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 1, 
1952-53. Part 3, 


1954-55. Part 3, 


and 


Netherlands Antilles 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles, 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


— Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


—Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
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New Zealand 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-63. 18 pp. 10 cents. 


——Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. a 

——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


— Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56- 
21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57-97. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 2, 
No. 56-39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 
Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 55-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


——,Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— —tTrade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 
56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
larid, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 
57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

Nicaragua 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua, Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-40. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


— Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 55-84. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


——-Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-33. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-46. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Industrial Encouragement Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
59-6. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Nigeria 

——Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
58. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54, 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


— —Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Norway 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Norway. Part 1, No. 55-109. 
8 pp, 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-61. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 59-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 57- 
122. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119, 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 

Pakistan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
58-6. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-30. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 56-75. 


12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-3. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-15. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-81. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
58-44. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
42. 6 pp. 10 cents, 


——Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 





Establishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 
16 pp. 10 cents, 


——Foreign Trade of Panama, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-3. 3 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-39. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—— Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Panama. 
Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Panama. Part 2, No. 59-26. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama, Part 2, 
No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-2, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


-—— Preparing Shipments to Panama, Part 2, No. 54-5. 5 pp, 
10 cents. 





Production Development Law of Panama. Part 1, No, 
58-74. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Paraguay 


——Basic Data on the’Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No, 
58-48. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 55-65, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Paraguay, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 59-20,: 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. Part 2, No, 
59-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Paraguay. Part 2, No. 59-21, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 





Peru 


—— Basic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 58-47, 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. 20 cents, 

——Economic Developments in Peru, 1954, Part 1, No. 55-70, 
14 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49. 13 pp. 
10 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 56- 
49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in Peru. Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


-——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, No. 
55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 8 pp. 











10 cents. 

Philippines 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-35. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 
56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 


59-18. 4 pp. 10 cents, 
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—Import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 
103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


— Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines, Part 2 
No. 58-10. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57-102. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


— Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


— Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to the Philippines, Part 2, No. 58-71. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


— Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part Il, 
No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Portugal 
— Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. 
58-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


—- Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Rart 3, No. 55-3. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, No. 
56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Living Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 2, 
No. 58-69. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents, 


——Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


— Establishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents, 
Ruanda-Urundi 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Ryukyu Islands 

—Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. Part 
1, No, 57-68. 9 pp. 10 cents, 

Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 

Saudi Arabia 


——Basic Daia on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 
58-81. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-2, 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia, Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 2, 
No. 57-119. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 56-22. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

Siam 
See Thailand, 


Sierra Leone 

-——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No, 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents, 

Singapore 

——RBasic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, No. 
58-75. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Singapore. Part 2, No. 
59-30. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Singapore, Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 
See also Malaya, Federation of. 


Somaliland 
See British Somaliland. 


South Africa, Union of 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South Africa. 

Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Union of South Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—HFEstablishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents, 

——Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa, Part 2, 
No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 

Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-31. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


— Industrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 59-33. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa, Part 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa, Part 
2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, No. 56-10. 
8 pp. 20 cents. ‘ 


South West Africa 

——Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa, Part 
1, No. 56-34, 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Soviet Bloc 

—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3. No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957-58. 
Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
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Spain 

——Economic Developments in Spain, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-28. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Spain, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 





——Electric Power Situation in Spain. Part 4, No. 54-1. 3 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-24. 4 pp. 
20 cents, 

——Import Tariff System of Spain, Part 2, No. 57-90, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain, Part 2, No. 
57-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 57-16. 

5 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 

No, 58-18. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, No. 

57-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
10 cents, 








Spanish Guinea 
See Guinea, Province of the Gulf of. 


Sterling Area 


Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1949- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-14, 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Sudan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No. 59-4. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Sudan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-23. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


_ ——Establishing a Business in the Sudan, Part 1, No. 57-20, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2. No. 56-115. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Railways of the Sudan, Part 4, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Surinam 


——Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden, Part 1, No. 56-55. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-32. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-28. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114. 5 pp. 





10 cents. 

——Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 
20 cents. 


-——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-18. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No, 56-98. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden. Part 2, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-60. 
3 pp. 10 cents, 


~———Preparing Shipments to Sweden. Part 2, No. 55-86. 5 pp. 
10 cents, 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 
57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents, 
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Switzerland 


—RBasic Data on the Economy of Switzerland, Part 1, No, 
58-85. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, No, 
57-14. 11 pp. 10 cents, 


——Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No. 59-58, 

11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 4 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 55-46, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Switzerland, Part 2, No. 57-54, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Switzerland, the. Part 1, No. 55-51, 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 

Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cente 

Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland, \ art 2, No, 

57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents. . 

——Darking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. Part 
2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland, Part 2, No, 
56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland. Part 2, 
6-pp. 10 cents. 














No. 59-5, 
Syria 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73, 
19 pp. 16 cents. 


-—Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-37, 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


Economic Developments in Syria (UAR), 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-45. 7, pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents, 


Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria. Part 2, No. 
57-30. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


~——Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 
Taiwan 


——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954, Part 
1, No, 55-72. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Economic Development in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economie Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 
Part 1, No. 59-60. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 59-12. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No. 57-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents, 


——Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa), Part 2, No. 
55-49. 4 pp. 10 cents, 


Tangier 
See Morocco. 
Thailand 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand, Part 1, No. 
56-82. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No 
57-22. 8 pp. 10 cents, 
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_—Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 56-6, 7 
pp. 10 cents. 


—hHighways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2 4 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No. 57-50. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No, 55-4, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand. Part 2, No. 
55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. No. 
55-83. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Tunisia 
— Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
53. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-31. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
—Establishing a Business in Tunisia, Part 1, No. 58-66. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Tunsia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


Turkey 

—- Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-81. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, 

cents. 

Establishing a Business in Turkey. 

15 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. 
3 pp. 20 cents, 

— Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-48. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff. System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 59-43. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Investment Law of Turkey, Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 10 
cents, 

——Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-19. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. Part 2, No. 57-25. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48, 24 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Turkey. Part 2, No, 55-62. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey, Part 2, No. 
56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


No, 57-7. 12 pp. 20 





Part 1, No. 59-18. 


Part 3, No. 55-14. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


—Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-12. 
7 pp. 20 cents. 


United Kingdom 


—- Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 59-26. 19 pp. 10 cents. 


— British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 1, 
No. 55-88, 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 
No. 59-10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


—- Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No, 56-37, 5 pp. 20 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 
No. 58-16. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No, 57-22. 2 pp. 10 cents, . 


——Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 
58-68. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 
No. 58-55. 31 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, United Kingdom. Part 
2, No. 58-51. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Living Costs and Conditions in the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 57-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 
Kingdom, Part 2, No, 57-69, 22 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34, 4 pp. 10 cents, 


-——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No, 58-86. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 59-9. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 56-34. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 


-——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. Part 3, 
No. 55-20. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


-——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 56-49. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55, Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——cContribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1957, and 
Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1955, and Comparisons with 1953 and 1954, Part 3, No. 
57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents, 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-50. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


— Contribution. of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-30. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


—— Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955, Compared 
With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 20 cents. 
——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55, Part 3, No. 57-36. 8 pp. 

20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. 
3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U, S, Foreign Trade, 1955. Part 
3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956, Part 
3, No. 57-16, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. Part 
3, No. 58-12..4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39, 10 pp. 20 cents, 

— Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No, 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents, 

— Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No, 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu- 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 3, 
No, 54-1. 10 pp, 20 cents, 








S. Foreign Trade, 1954, Part 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No, 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March), Part 
3, No. 55-19, 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 55-23, 12 pp, 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 

55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
- 55-31, 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August), Part 3, 
No, 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No. 55-41, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No, 55-48, 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No, 56-10, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949-54, 
Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March), Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 56-22, 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
56-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


~——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No, 56-40, 12 pp. 20 cents, 

~——-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52, 12 pp. 20 cents, 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December), 
Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


-——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1956 (and Comparisons With 1950-55), 
Part 3, No. 57-8. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——tTotal, Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No, 57-11, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 57-15. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May), Part 3, No. 
57-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
57-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August), Part 3, 
No. 57-35, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No, 57-43. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-14. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 58-25. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1958 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
58-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1958 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. : 


-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, Na 
58-36. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export:‘and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1958 (and November exports). Part 3, 
No. 59-4. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1958 (and Preliminary December), 
Part 3, No. 59-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1958 (and Comparisons with 1952- 
57). Part 3, No. 59-13. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1959 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 59-17. 12 pp. 20 cents, 
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_—Total Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1963, 
1956, 1957, and Quartefly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


_—Total Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——tTrade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, 
No, 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp, 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958, Part 
3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Australia, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954, Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 


pared With Previous Years, Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No, 56-30, 28 
pp. 20 cents. ° 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No, 57-34, 32 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958, 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953- June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents, 

——Trade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957, Quarterly April 
1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No, 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 
1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 


-—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15, 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No, 57-22, 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957-58. 
Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents, 


——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents, 


——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 
20 cents. 

Trade of the United States with Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— —United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No, 58-20. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and Ex- 
ports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade, Part 4, No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, No. 
55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


— —United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956, Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 agents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1958. Part 3, No: 58-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 











Uruguay 
——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954, Part 1, No, 
55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents, 


— —Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956, Part 1, No. 
57-44. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3,. No. 55-50. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
57-113. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

——Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
10 cents. ‘ 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents, 
——Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 


8 pp. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No. 
56-29. 13 pp. 10 cents, 

— Civil Aviation in Venezuela, Part 4, Nc. 57-8. 16 pp. 20 
cents. 


——Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-49. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


— Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 57-12. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 pp. 


10 cents. 


——Law of Installment Sales in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 59-13. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela, Part 2, 
No, 56-84. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
56-97. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 59-6. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
57-112, 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Principal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 1, 
No. 58-70. 26 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 pp, 
20 cents. 


Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela, Part 2, No, 
56-43, 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Viet-Nam 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 

Part 1, No. 59-52. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, No, 

57-16. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956. Part 1, No, 

57-29. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58-65, 

12 pp. 10 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 57-82, 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, No, 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 








Western Hemisphere 

— —Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWestern Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No. 
59-11. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Yugoslavia 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia, Part 1, No. 
55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No, 55-98. 3 pp. 10 
cents. . 

——Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 
No. 58-35. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No, 55-L 
3 pp. 20 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56, Part 3, No. 57-29. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


~——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No, 56-45, 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-87, 2 pp. 10 cents. ; 
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WORLD TRADE 


INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


apt 1 | ECONOMIC 
REPORTS 
OPERATIONS 

PART 2 | REPORTS 
STATISTICAL 

PART 3 1 REPORTS 





@ The World Trade Information 
Service is published in three 
parts by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Each report cov- 
ers a specific subject in one 
country or area and is issued 
es prepared with a yearly total 
of around 80 in Part |, 120 in 
Part 2, and 50 in Part 3. 
Reports already published are 
available on a single copy 
basis for building up files of 
country material, and annual 
subscriptions will keep the files 
up te date. 


July 6, 1959 





BUSINESS REPORTS ON 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


© conveniently arranged in parts 
© each part meeting a specific need 


Economie and marketing data—basie information on the 
general economy .. . current economic developments .. . 
transportation . . . business organization . .. investment 
laws and policies. 


Trading aids—import tariff system .. . licensing and ex- 
change controls . . . food, pharmaceutical, patent, trademark 
regulations . . . shipping documents, labeling, marking .. . 
living costs and conditions. 


Trade statistics for market research—monthly fotal U. S&S. 
export-import trade . .. U. S. trade with major countries 
or areas ... foreign trade of individual countries . . . world 
trade reviews. 


Subscription Form Zs 


Please enter my subscription for the following: 


Nome 


C) Part I—ECONOMIC REPORTS. 
() Part 2—OPERATIONS REPORTS. 
(Cj Part 3—STATISTICAL REPORTS. 


$6 a@ year (foreign, $ 9.75) 
$6 a year (foreign, $11.00) 
$6 « year (foreign, $ 8.50) 


Address 





City 


State 





ZONE. ..cresrcosseeee 





Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U 
payable to the Superintendent ef Documents. 


$. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money erder 
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lectric 
Current 


Abroad 


... types, phases, cycles, and voltages 


available in foreign cities... 


a by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Sold by U. S. Department 
—s ommerce Field Offices, and by the Superintendent of Documents 
- 5. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


25 cents 
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cia, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for 
pardware. WTD 6/5/59. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Dominican Republic 

D. Rodriguez (commission 
agent), 85 (2d floor), Jose Gabriel Gar- 
cia, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for 
pharmaceuticals. WTD 6/5/59. 


Rice 
Ghana 

Paul Egli (manufaciurer’s agent), 
P.O. Box 2221, Accra, seeks exclusive 
agency for rice for Ghana, Nigeria, Si- 
erra Leone, and Gambia. WTD 8/13/58. 


Saws 
France 

Suermondt & Dumont (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 39 rue de Liege, 
Paris VIII*, seeks agency for alternat- 
ing hacksaws, bandsaws, and handsaws 


of standard molybdenum and tungsten 
steels. WTD 6/9/59. 


Textiles 
New Zealand 

Fraser Napier & Co., Ltd, (manufac- 
turer’s representative), P.O. Box 2697, 
Wellington, seeks agency for sample 
ranges of textiles. WTD 5/12/59. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


J. R. Dundas-Smith, representing R. 
Dundas-Smith & Son, and. Dundas- 
Smith & Son (Overseas), 44 Margaret 
St. Sydney, New South Wales, is in- 
terested in exporting meat, wool, sheep- 
skins, kangaroo leather, agricultural 
and other seeds and importing synthe- 
tie piece goods and grain testing ma- 
chinery and equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive July 9 via New York for a 15- 
day visit. U.S. address: c/o Plaza 
Hotel, 5th Ave, and 59th St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and adjacent 
areas, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
DC. 

H. S. Sife, representing Sphinx Ap- 
parel Pty.. Ltd., 96 Christie St., St, 
Leonards, New South Wales, is inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers, of 
woolen and rayon materials and gar- 
ments with a view to manufacturing 
under license in Australia. Was sched- 
wled to arrive June 21 via San Fran- 
cisco for a 2- to 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
fress: c/o Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 106 
Central Park S., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Portland, Chicago, 
and New York. 

Arthur Vickery, chairman of the 
board of Quality Castings Pty., Ltd.; 
Permanent Magnets Pty., Ltd.; and 
Chemical Construction & Equipment 
Co., 4 Bridge St., Sydney, New South 
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Wales, is interested in licensing ar- 
rangements with American concerns 
manufacturing ferrous alloys, and seeks 
technical information on foundry pro- 
cesses, especially spun castings. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 6 via San Francisco 
for a 6-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Mrs. M. Adams, 16 Bates Rd., Great 
Neck, Long Island, N.Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, New York, Pittsburgh, Day- 
ton, and other cities. 


Colombia 


Simon Sudarsky, representing Indus- 
trias Spring, Ltda., 27 Carrera, No. 
8-51, Bogota, is interested in visiting 
factories manufacturing spring mat- 
tresses in the vicinity of Chicago, Il. 
In the United States for a 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Hogar Latino- 
Americano, 311 ist St. NW., Rochester, 
Minn: Itinerary: Miami, Rochester, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 


India 
Dr. Kurt Hottenroth, representing 
Orient Paper Mills, Ltd., managing 


agents: Birla Bros. Pvt., Ltd., 8 India 
Exchange PI]., Calcutta 1, is interested 
in selection and purchase of machinery 
for pulp and paper industry, including 
electrolysis plants, power and water 
treatment plants, and seeks technical 
information on the suitability of the 
machinery for tropical fibers, such as 
bamboo, bagasse. 


Was scheduled to arrive the first week 
of July via New York for a 3- to 
6-month visit. U.S. address: c/o The 
American East India Corp., 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and 
other cities as required. 


R. Kothandaraman, representing Rad- 
ha Silk Emporium, 14 Sannadhi St., 
Mylapore, Madras 4, is interested in 
the export of handloom silk and cotton 
textiles and wishes to meet importers 
of the commodities. Was scheduled to 
arrive June 3 via New York for a 
2-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Indian 
Consulate General, 3 E. 64th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


Om Prakash Singhal, representing 
Oriental Trading Society, 1-11B Asaf 
Ali Road, New Delhi, is interested in 
export of Indian carpets, handicrafts, 
copper and brass artware to the United 
States. He seeks technical information 
regarding improvement in designing of 
copper and brass artware for the U.S. 
market. Was scheduled to arrive June 
23 via New York for a 2-month visit 
U.S. address: c/o American Express Co., 
Inc., 645 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dallas, New Orleans, and Cleveland. . 


Italy 7 

Anatol Allas, representing Dott, Massi- 
miliano Massa, S.P.A., 2 Via Locatelli, 
Milan, is interested in importing from 


3-month - 
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the United States and obtaining agen- 
cies in the chemical products field for 
the paint, plastic, rubber, and paper in- 
dustries an@ in exporting similar prod- 
ucts. Was scheduled to arrive July 2 
via New York for a 3-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Prince George Hotel, 14 E,. 
28th St., New York 16, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Toledo, Memphis, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles, 


Japan 
Tseunezo Yagi, Managing Director, 
Yagi Tsusho, Ltd. 52 Kitahama 3- 


chome, Higashi Ku, Osaka, is interested 
in expanding exports of textiles, in- 
cluding woolen fabrics, yarns, tops and 
synthetic fibers and in importing syn- 
thetic fabrics for ladies wear. Was 
scheduled to arrive about June 21 via 
San Francisco for a 30-day visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Toyobo New York, Inc., 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. Itin- 


erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
New York. 


New Zealand 


P. B. Austin, representing Prudential 
Trading Co., Ltd., 70 Gloucester Street, 
Christchurch, is interested in direct im- 
port and agency for textiles, plastics, 
Jeather, raw materials, findings, and 
machinery for the footwear and cloth- 
ing trades, as well as the export of 
slipe wools from New Zealand to the 
United States. Was scheduled to arrive 
June 29 via San Francisco for a 14- to 
21-day visit. U.S. address: c/o Pic- 
cadilly Hotel, 227 W. 45th St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York, and Boston, 


Jorge Thorne L., representing Rollin 
Thorne Hijos, S.A.; La Distribuidora de 
Productos, S.A.; Fabrica de Hilados de 
Cabuya, S.A.; and Fabricas Carthor, 
S.A., 266 Avenida Abancay, Lima, is 
interested in contacting U.S. manufac- 
turers of rope, vegetable and synthetic 
fibers, and honey machinery; also sup- 
pliers of canned foods, split peas, 
liquors, and builders hardware. He 
seeks technical information on vege- 
table fiber, rope, and honey processing 
industries. Was scheduled to arrive 
June 27 via Miami for a month's visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Peruvian Consulate 
General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, 
New Jersey, and Washington. 





U.S. wheat and flour exports in July- 
April 1958-59 totaled 362 million bush- 
els, compared with 327 million in the 
comparable period a year earlier, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


Approximately 28 percent of the total 
in the first 10 months of 1958-59 went 
to India. Other countries taking signifi- 
cant quantities were Japan, Yugoslavia, 


the United Kingdom, Pakistan, and Bra- 
zil, 











U.S. Trade Mission to Germany 
Makes Report 


The fourth U.S. Trade Mission to the Federal Republic of Germany 
which visited German industries and trade cities, April 1-24, and manned 
a Trade Information Center at the German Industries Fair at Han- 
over from April 24 to May 5 found that the Germans are receptive to 
investment inquiries from U.S. firms. They in turn can offer technical 


know-how, capital, or equipment. 


Large- and medium-sized companies are interested in having an 
American product, preferably patented in Germany, which they can 


produce with existing machinery. 


German industries wish to avoid 


the competition of American companies through local subsidiaries and 
hope to achieve mutual business advantages through licensing agree- 


ments. 
Investment Climate Good 


The general investment climate in 
Germany is quite good in many fields. 
In many cases the interest in licensing 
presented opportunities for importing 
the completely manufactured American 
product to introduce it and gage the 
volume and later components or parts 
for assembly before moving into partial 
and complete manufacture in Germany. 
In the last stage American machinery 
and raw materials might increase U.S. 
trade in markets formerly supplied 
largely by European producers. Through- 
out most of the discussions great inter- 
est was shown in manufacturing or dis- 
tributing from Germany into the rest 
of the European Common Market. 


Labor Conditions Favorable 


The labor supply has been augmented 
by a steady influx of workers from East 
Germany in substantial numbers month- 
ly. The Germans are an alert and hard- 
working people and take pride in their 
work. The large and growing German 
market, especially when combined with 
the Common Market of Europe, is at- 
tractive. 


Laws are applied fairly and equally 
under a free enterprise system. A sub- 
stantial amount of industry is owned 
by the Government but there is a defi- 
nite trend to dispose of it to private 
ownership. The chambers of commerce 
work closely with the Government and 
are aggressive organizations of high 
caliber. 


Domestic Demand Rises 


Meanwhile, its domestic demands are 
increasing as wage earners with steady 
employment and increased purchasing 
power look for a larger variety of con- 
sumer goods of modern styling and 
new. design, This was especially noted 
in ladies and men’s apparel. Dress which 
has been traditionally conservative is 
undergoing a change in taste, New fab- 
rics and patterns of high color and high 
styling are growing increasingly popu- 
lar, It was noted that there was need 
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for improvement in the textile industry 
in this regard and also in the blending 
of man-made fibers into such garments 
as sweaters. 


U.S. Piece Goods in Demand 


The housewife is still economy minded 
and piece goods and sewing accessories 
are featured on the street floors of lead- 
ing stores. This space is considered the 
most valuable and caters to the lady 
customer interested in dressmaking for 
herself and the family. One importer 
stated that American piece goods were 
sellmg so rapidly that he could seldom 
reorder in time to keep pace with the 
seasons, 


By and large, most retailing is done 
in specialized stores in Germany. Chain 
stores and department stores are rather 
on the inconspicuous side of the retail 
picture. There is one important chain 


NE ARP PRD PLD LPB LP LRP PPLE PA 
Trade Mission Members 


e U.S. Trade Mission to the 
Federal Republic of Germany was 
led by Walter A. Edwards, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Domestic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce, and included: 

Clarence A. Bartlett, executive 
vice president and general manager 
of A. G. Pollard Co., department . 
store, Lowell, Mass. 


Wallace H. Campbell, president, 
Campbell Industrial Supply Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Vv. John Krehbiel, manager of 

own firm, Krehbiel Insurance, Inc., 
’ Pasadena, Calif. 

Charles L. Rumrill, president, 
Rumrill Co., Inc., advertising com- 
pany of Rochester, N.Y. 

Specific trade and investment op- 
portunities which were brought to 
the attention of the mission will 
be published as they become avail- 
able. 


PRPPPPPPAAPAAAIAIAIAIIIIIIIA 


of 52 stores of varying sizes which most. 
ly resemble the department stores of 
America. Housewares and home furnish. 
ings are prominently displayed with good 
space allocation. In the high quality 
specialty stores, American clothing and 
dresses from some of the best known 
American manufacturers were being car. 
ried. 

Foreign Market Important 


German factories can easily satisfy 
its domestic needs with its current pro. 
duction facilities but to utilize its ful 
productive capacity it must develop its 
foreign markets, It looks primarily to 
the European Common Market at this 
time but hopes for additional outlets 
in the United States and other coun. 
tries of the world for its planned and 
hoped for expanded production. 


German consumer durables and capi- 
tal equipment products are in the main 
satisfactory in design, quality, and fin- 
ish, The Germans have developed many 
improvements in compact tool design 
and mechanical processes. Regardless of 
the use to which this equipment is put, 
the German does not consider it waste- 
ful effort or expense to invest in a fine 
finished product and attractive color, 


U.S. Market Poses Difficulties 


Many German manufacturers who 
have been interested in the American 
market have failed to successfully ob- 
tain a single large national importer 
capable of giving their product nation- 
wide distribution. There is a definite 
interest on the part of many German 
manufacturers in obtaining outlets in 
the several heavily industrialized Amer- 
ican market areas. 

Product lines which require a large 
assortment of sizes or large supporting 
stocks of repair parts for servicing, ex- 
perience great difficulty in entering the 
American market because of the time 
factor involved in replacing stocks. In- 
formation gathered would indicate these 
difficulties are not encountered in ex- 
porting to many other world markets 
where the Germans continue to increase 
their export trade. 

Consumer durables marketed through 
department stores, chain stores, and the 
like can be more successfully exported 
to the American market because the 
continuity of stock and inventory re- 
quirements are not as important as 
those involved in marketing capital 
equipment. 


Advertising in Germany Differs 


By American standards, advertising in 
Germany differs considerably. If they 
wish to continue to sell in the Ameri- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





oe 


MALL ~—s Engineering Firms in England Propose 
Expanded and Diversified Production 


Moroccan Plant Seeks 
Expansion Capital 


U.S. private capital investment 
for an expansion of electrochemical 
facilities and for the manufacture, 
and for distribution throughout 
Morocco, of fertilizers, livestock 
feedstuffs, and detergents, is sought 
by the Moroccan firm, Compania 
Electroquimica Marroqui. 


The company has a daily produc- 
tion of chlorate gas, 5 tons; caustic 
soda, 5.5 tons; bicalcium phosphate, 
8 tons; synthetic hydrochloric acid; 
sodium hypochlorite; and calcium 
hypochlorite. Expanded operations 
will include exports to other coun- 
tries, according to the firm. 


Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Antonio Marce, 
director, Compania Electroquimica 
Marroqui, Tangier, Morocco. 


PPPPPPPRPPRPPPPPPPPPPEPPPP PAE 


Factory for Sale 
In Netherlands 


An industrial site in the town of 
Groningen is offered for sale to a U.S. 
firm interested in establishing manufac- 
turing operations in the Netherlands. 


The property, said to be a new fac- 
tory building presently untenanted, cov- 
ers about 1,500 square meters, Adjoin- 
ing land is available for further ex- 
pansion if required. 


According to the owners, Handy Pro- 
ductie Maatschappij, the property is 
suitable for any type of industrial en- 
terprise, particularly for the produc- 
tion and/or conversion of paper, or 
utilized as storage facilities. The build- 
ing has adequate water, electric power, 
and telephone installations. 


The area has good transportation and 
communication facilities with other 
Cities throughout the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Scandinavian countries, and 
Great Britain, and good port and trans- 
port facilities. 

Also available for sale, but not in- 
Cluded in the purchase price of the 
plant, are a number of converting ma- 
chines. 


A statement from the firm contain- 
ing further details of the property is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S, De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with Handy Productie 
Maatschappij, 99-101 Rijksstraatweg, 
Haren, Groningen, Netherlands, 
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Four English engineering firms are 
interested in concluding licensing agree- 
ments with U.S. companies for the 
manufacture in the United Kingdom of 
products to which their facilities can 
be adapted, and for the manufacture 
and sale in the United States of Brit- 
ish-made equipment for the machine 
tool trade. 

Further details concerning the pro- 
posals are available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by a 
symbol (*). 


Interested Gompanies are invited to 
correspond with the firms at the ad- 
dresses given. 

@ BS.A. Tools, Ltd., of Montgomery 
Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham 11, 
manufacturer of machine tools, small 
tools, etc., has indicated its desire to 
expand and diversify production to in- 
clude manufacture of related U.S. lines. 

The firm is particularly interested in 
manufacturing items of equipment for 
the machine-tool industry, fixtures and 
tools for the engineering and general 
trades, and cutting tools of all types. 

B.S.A. reportedly occupies extensive 
premises in an industrial section of Bir- 
mingham, and has adequate facilities 
for the type of production proposed. 

Also proposed is a reciprocal licensing 
arrangement, for the production and 
sale in the United States of English- 
made equipment for the machine-tool 
trade. 

@ U.S. patents, processes, and techni- 
cal know-how, including machinery, to 
manufacture mining or similar equip- 
ment to which its facilities can be 
adapted, are sought by the firm Auto- 
flow Engineering, Ltd. of Lawford 
Road, Rugby. 

The firm is primarily interested in 
manufacturing, under a licensing agree- 
ment, for distribution throughout the 
United Kingdom, equipment which has 
proved successful on the U.S. market, 
The firm also is interested in negotiat- 
ing with a U.S. firm engaged in glass- 
working machinery, such as_ pressing 
and blowing equipment, with a view 
toward manufacturing such equipment 
under a licensing arrangement. Initially 
it is envisaged that a manufacturing 
arrangement would be made on small- 
and medium-sized units and a selling 
arrangement on larger units. 

Engaged in the manufacture of a 
complete range of optical machinery, 
such as diamond generators, tool gen- 
erators, and automatic smoothing and 
polishing machines including edge 
grinding and other special purpose ma- 


©. 


chinery, Autofiow also manufactures 
both hand and automatie machinery for 
the flat-glass industry, mostly for edg- 
ing, beveling, and drilling operations. 

Covering about 15,000 square feet, 
the Birmingham plant is said to have 
an additional area of 5,000 square feet 
available for expanded operations. 

The potential licensor is offered roy- 
alty or profit-sharing payments on all 
products manufactured, or some other 
mutually satisfactory arrangement. 

@ Plant facilities for the manufacture 
of U.S. engineering products, machin- 
ery, or plant, under a licensing arrange- 
ment, is sought by Atherton Brothers, 
Ltd., Hanover Street, Foundry, Preston, 
Lancashire, manufacturer and exporter 
of engineering products, and patented 
automatic soil sterilization system for 
use in the horticultural industry. 

Contemplating an expansion and di- 
versification of its activities, the firm, 
an old established company, is interest- 
ed in obtaining exclusive manufacturing 
rights for the production of machinery 
of medium size or plant, for distribu- 
tion throughout the’ U.K. and Europe. 

The firm reportedly operates a mod- 
ern foundry, fully equipped for the 
production of ferrous and nonferrous, 
castings. Facilities also include machine 
shop, fabricating equipment, electric 
and gas welding plants, blacksmiths 
plants, fitting and erecting shop cover- 
ing about 11,000 square feet, and join- 
ery and pattern departments.* 

@ A licensing arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution throughout the United King- 
dom of U.S. machine tools and com- 
ponents, general-engineering products, 
and/or large and small fabrications of 
special tools, and special test rig, is 
sought by S. L. Dando, Ltd., Station 
Road, Loadwater, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

A private limited liability company 
established in 1946, the firm is said to 
be actively engaged in the manufac- 
ture of machine tools and components, 
metal fabrications, welding, general- 
engineering products, and a new type 
of flow control valve for central heat- 
ing, as well as a new type of air chuck 
for milling machines, 

Dando owns and operates large mod- 
ern premises at Loadwater, with ade- 
quate space for expanded operations. 
Facilities reportedly include modern 
machine tools, planers, borers, grinders, 
lathes, and other items. 

The firm seeks U.S. patents, proc- 
esses, and technical know-how, and in 
return offers to provide royalty or 
profit-sharing payments on all products 
manufactured.* 
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Norwegian Firms Want Licensors 


Four Norwegian firms are seeking 
licensing and investment arrangements 
with U.S. manufacturers for expansion 
and diversification of their activities. 


Supplemental data are available for 
review on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as in- 
dicated by a symbol (*). 


Interested companies are invited to 
correspond with the firms at the ad- 
dresses given. 


® Stavanger Bliktraykkeri A/S, Sta- 
vanger, manufacturer of tin cans, and 
packing materials of tinplate for the 
canning industry, wishes to expand and 
diversify its production to include the 


manufacture, under license, of related’ 


U.S. lines, particularly new products to 
which its facilities can be adapted. 


Located in an industrial section of 
Stavanger, the plant reportedly covers 
more than 3 acres of land, Facilities in- 
clude machinery equipped to handle 
tinplate in thicknesses varying from 
0.006 to 0.030 inch. A staff of 280 is 
maintained, 


The firm, an old established company, 
is said to be well organized under com- 
petent management, and claims to have 
adequate capital for further expansion 
if required.* 


@ U.S. capital participation, technical 
know-how, machinery, and equipment 
for a modernization and expansion of 
plant operations are sought by H. & A. 
Minde Chokoladefabrik, of Bergen, Nor- 
wegian producer of cocoa powder, choco- 
late and other confectionery products. 
Approximately US$125,000 is required 
for the proposed project. 


The firm would like to augment its 
activities to include the manufacture of 
related U.S. lines, under a licensing or 
other mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The potential investor is offered 
management participation, and/or a 
controlling interest in the enterprise 
commensurate with the Investment pro- 
vided. 

The Minde plant, a 5-story building, 
reportedly covers approximately 3,500 
square meters. A well organized sales 
network operates throughout Norway, 


@ A/S Margarincentralen, 15 Kr. 
Augustsgate, Oslo, manufacturer and 
distributor of margarine and edible fats 
and oils, and also, for its own account, 
mustard, mayonnaise, peanut butter, and 
caviar paste, wishes to expand its activi- 
ties through a licensing arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufacture 
—and for distribution throughout Nor- 
way and possibly other countries—of a 
U.S. line of food products. 


Established in 1934, the company re- 


portediy maintains a fully equipped 
plant in an industrial section of Oslo. 
The firm claims to have one of the 
most extensive food distribution net- 
works in Norway. 


Should a suitable U.S. line of food 
products be offered, the firm is prepared 
to utilize plant capacity of an affiliate, 
and/or establish a separate plant for 
new production lines. 


@ Trio Maskinindustri, of Stavanger, 
manufacturer of pumps and machinery 
for the canning industry, wishes to ex- 
pand and diversify its activities through 
a licensing arrangement with a USS. 
firm. 


The Norwegian company wishes to 
augment present operations to inelude 
new products in the machinery field, 
for distribution throughout Norway, and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


The Stavanger plant, a 5-story build- 
ing, reportedly covers about 32,000 
square feet of floor space. Facilities in- 
clude modern machine tools, etc. The 
area has adequate electric power and 
ample labor. 


The company claims to have sufficient 
capital to further expand its manufac- 
turing and sales facilities if a suitable 
U.S. line of machinery products is 
offered.* 





Concern in Greece 
Plans Joint Venture 


U.S. financial collaboration and man- 
agerial and technical assistance are 
sought on a joint-venture basis by the 
Greek firm, Metallotechnica, manufac- 
turer of office equipment, to further ex- 
pand operating facilities. 


Specializing mainly in the manufac- 
ture of steel file cabinets, steel office 
furniture, visible records sold under 
the trade name Findex, iceboxes, and 
other items of steel, Metallotechnica is 
interested in negotiating with a USS. 
company producing similar lines, to sup- 
ply managerial and technical know-how 
for a proposed expansion program. 


As the market potential for the prod- 
ucts indicated reportedly is good, the 
firm contemplates expanded production 
to include exports to Africa and Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Plant facilities include a full line of 
presses; machine shop unit for mainte- 
nance and die making; cabinet-making 
machinery—shears, bending machines, 
drill presses; spot and arc welders; and 
a painting unit. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with C. E. Nicolaides, at the 
company address, 22 Spyrou Miliou, 
Athens, Greece, 


—ee 


Belgian Metalworking 
Firm Offers Facilities 


The Belgian firm, Distrimetal, of 
Malines, offers its metalworking facilj. 
ties to a U.S, firm wishing to introduce 
its products on the Belgian and Euro. 
pean markets. 

The firm, an affiliate of Etablisse. 
ments Orlians & Co., located at the 
same address, would like to expand and 
diversify its activities to include the 
manufacture, and/or assembly, under 
license, of U.S. oil burners and stoves 
for domestic use, refrigeration equip. 
ment, mechanical tools or handling ma. 
chinery, and/or any product having a 
good market potential to which its 
facilities can be adapted. 

Initially established for the special 
purpose of buying and selling the rail. 
road rolling stock and equipment man- 
ufactured by its affiliate, the firm also 
specializes in the manufacture of all 
types of electric and oil lanterns for 
military services in Belgium and abroad. 

Located in an industrial section of 
Malines, the plant, reportedly covering 
about 1,600 square meters with addi- 
tional space for further expansion, is 
said to be fully equipped with modern 
machinery for the production of steel 
products, sheets, and nonferrous metals, 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Distrimetal, at 29-31 Pop- 
ulierendreef, Malines, Belgium, 





British Reserves ... 


(Continued from page 4) 
served to emphasize that recovery had 
not spread to heavy industry. 

The number of unemployed in April 
fell by 20,000 from March. As a pro- 
portion of the civil labor force, unem- 
ployment in April was 2.4 percent com- 
pared with 2.5 percent in March, The 
unemployment figure was swollen by the 
number of chidren leaving school and 
registering at the labor exchanges for 
the first time. Adult unemployment fell 
by 28,000.—U.S. Embassy, London, 
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Greece Invites Bids 
For Oil Exploration 


Bids for the exploration and exploita- 
tion of petroleum—hydrocarbons in gas- 
eous or liquid condition and of minerals 
and gases extracted with them—in 
Aitoloacarnania, west-central Greece, 
are invited by the Greek Ministry of 
Industry (Public Mines Directorate). 

The new public tender calls for pri- 
yate U.S. firms to bid for contract areas 
jn the northwestern part of Aitoloa- 
carnania district, covering about 218,000 
acres. The area to be explored extends 
along the coast of Amrakikos Bay. 

Bids may be submitted until July 6 
to the Ministry of Industry, Athens, 
Greece. 

Under the terms of the new petro- 
leum law, the U.S. bidder is required to 
apply for permission to bid and at the 
same time submit a Public Treasury 
note of 5,000 drachmas as guarantee to 
fulfill all obligations (30 drachmas= 
US$1).- A 2-year time limit is given the 
investor to carry out the geological and 
geophyscial exploration and _ studies, 
This time limit can be extended for a 
3-year period, and upon request can be 
extended another 3 years. 

After all obligations have been met 
the U.S, investor is offered a concession 
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e@ BFC handbook 
for U. S$. businessmen 


$1.75 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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for 30 years, with an option of renewal 
for another 10 years. 

A Greek language copy of the inter- 
national bid invitation is available for 
review on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, Washington 25, D.C. A copy of 
the new petroleum law also is available 
for review on loan from BFC’s Invest- 
ment Deveolpment Division, or the Near 
Eastern Division. 


U.S. Trade... 


(Continued from page 16) 

can market, a reevaluation of sales tac- 
tics must be made to conform with cus- 
toms prevailing in the American mar- 
ket. This change in concept must come 
about in the face of the fact that in 
Germany advertising does not occupy 
the position accorded it in the United 
States, 

Manufacturers in many cities ex- 
pressed the fear that they could not 
possibly advertise to the U.S. market 
because of the huge expense involved. 
It was pointed out that consumer prod- 
ucts were usually introduced market by 
market and that the cost of reaching 
a specific market was not large and 
could be kept in balance with prospec- 
tive and actual sales. The similar situa- 
tion in industrial goods was cited where 
industry trade papers provide complete 
coverage at minimum costs. 


Visits Well Received 


Tremendous interest was shown in 
the licensing of American products in 
Germany. Most manufacturers expressed 
interest in securing any line which 
would make use of their existing capac- 
ity. Others were looking for specific 
items, either to supplement their lines 
or for diversification, Many wanted in- 
formation on the techniques of licens- 
ing or help on specific negotiations in 
which they were involved. 

While on tour, the Trade Mission 
visited Bonn, Stuttgart, Ravensburg, 
Konstanz, Titisee, Friedrichshaven, Frei- 
burg, Baden-Baden, Frankfurt, Hagen, 
Duesseldorf, Cologne, Solingen, Osna- 
brueck, Bremen, Bremershaven, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Hannover, and Bad Pyr- 
mont. Thirty-seven meetings were held 
plus 17 press conferences, 10. radio 
broadcasts, and one TV broadcast. The 
team met 3,000 businessmen, bankers, 
economists, and Government officials 
and held 750 private consultations. The 
press was equally responsive and con- 
tained 200 newspaper items of 2,000 
columnar inches favorably publicizing 
the Trade Mission’s presence and ob- 
jectives, 

The German Industries Fair in Hann- 
over at which the Trade Mission was 
stationed for 2 weeks featured 4,600 ex- 
hibits, of which 775 were sponsored by 
30 countries outside of Germany. The 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Canadian Woodworking 
Firm Seeks U.S. Lines 


Galt Wood Tool & Machine Co., Ltd., 
Toronto manufacturer and distributor of 
woodworking cutterheads and special 
woodworking tools and machinery, 
wishes to expand and diversify produc- 
tion to include U.S. products. 

The firm would like to conclude a 
licensing or working agreement for the 
manufacture, and for distribution 
throughout Canada, of any U.S. product 
designed for use by the woodworking 
industry, or for general industrial use, 


not necessarily confined to the wood- 
working industry. Alternately, Galt will 
consider offering its sales distribution 
facilities for a U.S. product designed for 
use by the woodworking industry, and/or 
for general industrial use. 


The plant, in an industrial section of 
Galt, reportedly covers 3,600 square 
feet, with additional space for further 
expansion if required. It is said to be 
fully equipped for the manufacture of 
cutterheads and knives of all types 
primarily for use in the woodworking 
industry. Facilities include a_ special 
department for the servicing and repair 
of carbide-tipped and solid-carbide tools, 
rebuilding and repair of woodworking 
machinery, special tooling and servicing 
for the rubber and plastic industries, 
and a warehouse with an area of ap- 
proximately 2,000 square feet. 


The major markets for products man- 
ufactyured by Galt reportedly comprise 
the furniture, sash and door, and gen- 
eral woodworking industries, in addition 
to manufacturers of tile board, acous- 
tical tile, and products incorporating 
plastic laminates. 


A brochure describing the woodwork- 
ing tools and machinery manufactured 
by the company is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to correspond with A. 
R. Pulling, vice-president, Galt Wood 
Tool & Machine Co., Ltd., 20 Hobson 
Street, Galt, Ontario, Canada. 





attendance totaled about 2 million, The 
U.S. Trade Information Center, which 
was manned by the team members was 
built by the Department of Commerce 
as an annex to the Export Boerse. The 
Trade Information Center library, con- 
taining some 1,200 publications, served 
not only as a practical source of tech- 
nical information, but in itself was an 
attractive and effective exhibit, demon- 
strating the easy accessibility of Ameri- 
can trade literature. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 











New Books and Reports - 





Croner’s Reference Book for Importers. 
Kingston, Surrey, England. Croner 
Publications, Ltd., May 1959. 162 pp. 
£2. (postage, 2 shillings). 


Designed as a guide to regulations 
and procedures governing imports into 
the United Kingdom, this work is divid- 
ed into 9 sections for ready reference. 

The first section outlines general im- 
porting procedure and includes an “ac- 
tion schedule” from the time details of 
the order are settled to collection and 
delivery. ‘The following sections give 
details of import and exchange controls, 
purchase tax, customs and_ excise, 
transshipment and marking regulations, 
and types of insurance coverage. An 
alphabetical index completes the work. 

The looseleaf book is kept up to date 
by a monthly amendment service avail- 
able at £2 a year. The publishers state 
that the publication may be obtained on 
approval without obligation to the in- 
quirer. 


The Hides and Skins Industry in Eu- 
rope, Paris, France. Organization For 
European Economic Cooperation, De- 
cember 1958. 39 pp. $.75. 

A report on 1957 activity of the hides 
and skins industry in OEEC member 
countries, this study analyzes produc- 
tion, consumption, and foreign trade 
trends in raw materials, leather, and 
footwear. 

Detailed statistics for 1956 and 1957 
are given in annexes to the study. 

The publication is available from the 
OEEC Publications Office, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Policies for Sound Economic Growth. 
Paris, France. Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, 1959. 133 
pp. $1.50. 

This tenth annual economic review 
sets forth considerations to be taken 
into account in planning future eco- 
nomic policies of OEEC member coun- 
tries. 

Stress is laid on the need for even 
closer coordination to ensure renewal 
of economic growth while curbing in- 
flation, limiting demand, and expanding 
supply. As a background to the current 
situation and the problems: that lie 
ahead, the report reviews economic de- 
velopments during the successive per- 
iods of European inflation and slack- 
ening. 

A number of tables ‘and charts com- 
plete the report. 
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Year Book of the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. New York. American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, 1959. 137 
pp. Soft cover edition, $4, hard cover, 
$4.50. 

Compiled to provide statistical infor- 
mation for market analysis, and re- 
search and industry surveys, this 38th 
annual issue records for 1958 and prior 
years, mine and smelter production, con- 
sumption, imports and exports, and 
other economic statistics on a world- 
wide basis. 

Data on copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
aluminum, bauxite, gold, silver, tin, 
antimony, cadmium, cobalt, magnesium, 
molybdenum, .and platinum are reported 
in the manual. Introductory texts re- 
view the situation in major nonferrous 
metals in 1958, and tables of metal 
prices, lists of metallurgical plants and 
their capacities, and U.S. import duties 
on principal ores and metals are in- 
cluded. 


Fertilizers, Production, Consumption, 
Prices, and Trade in Europe. Paris, 
France. Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, 1959. 91 pp. 
$1.25. 

This report describes the fertlilizer 
situation in OEEC countries, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia in 1957-58 and gives esti- 
mates for 1958-59. 

Part 1 summarizes supply and de- 
mand. Part 2 analyzes production, for- 
eign trade, and prices for nitrogenous, 
phosphate, and potash fertilizers and 
for agricultural lime. 

Four annexes of 
complete the report. 

The publication is available from the 
OEEC Publications Office, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
pt OY 


statistical tables 


Austrian American Trade Handbook. 
New York. United States Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce, Ine., 1959. 
128 pp. $2.50. 

This handbook, prepared for the con- 
vience of businessmen in Austrian- 
American trade, is in three parts. 

In addition to an index of commodi- 
ties imported from Austria, part 1 lists 
importers of Austrian commodities or 
agents of Austrian exporters in the 
United States and Canada and the prod- 
ucts in which they deal, 





— 


Part 2 contains information on Aus. 
trian laws affecting commerce and in. 
vestment and other useful information 
such as postal rates between the United 
States and Austria, Austrian weights 
and measures, and freignt rates from 
Vienna to European ports as well ag 
special articles on such subjects ag 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights between the 
United States and Austria, Austrian 
banking, and Austrian Government 
participation in the economy. 

Part 3 describes the services of the 
U.S.-Austrian Chamber of Commerce 
and lists its officers and members. 

The publication may be consulted in 


any of the U.S. Department of Com. 
merce Field Offices. 
Direction of International Trade. A 


United Nations publication. 

York. Columbia University 

May 1959. 80 pp. 50 cents. 

By-country trade statistics for more 
than 50 countries and territories are 
given in the latest issue of this monthly 
publication. 

A table for each country reporting 
current figures shows the value in US, 
dollars of the country’s exports to and 
imports from its trading partners from 
January 1 through the latest month for 
which data are available as well as 
trade by regions and aggregates of cur- 
rent economic interest. Corresponding 
data for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year are included for comparison, 


U.S.-Italy Trade Directory. New York. 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 1959. 300 pp, 
$5.25. 

This third edition contains in its first 
section more than 500 American firms 


importing Italian products together 


New 
Press, 


with the Italian exporters and brand. 


names they represent, as well as a list 
of U.S. exporters to Italy., 

The second section is devoted to in- 
formation useful to traders in the Ital- 
jan market such as Italy’s import-ex- 
port exchange regulations, tariff system 
and controls, tax convention, foreign in- 
vestment legislation, and a summary of 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation between Italy and the 
United States. 

A third section contains a classified 
roster of Chamber members. 





Chilean imports of U.S. cotton have 
been sharply curtailed this season as 
mills have shifted most of their pur- 
chases to lower-priced cotton from Peru, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

In addition to the price factor, Pe- 
ruvian cotton was made even more at- 
tractive when Chile allowed imports of 
about 23,000 bales from Peru free of 
tariff duties, This duty-free cotton was 
allocated to mills on the basis of their 
purchases of Peruvian cotton during 
the 1957 calendar year, 
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Milan Samples Fair 
Has Nuclear Exhibit 


A section devoted exclusively to ap- 
plications of atomic energy in industry, 
agriculture, propulsion, and medicine 
was featured at the 37th International 
Samples Fair in Milan, Italy, April 
12-27. 

Principal exhibit in the new one- 
story Nuclear Energy Pavilion was an 
educational display organized by the 
fair management and the Italian Gov- 
ernment agency for nuclear research, 
Comitato Nazionale Ricerche Nucleare. 

Exhibits also were presented by the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the French Commissariat per 
!Energie Atomique, and the Canadian 
Atomic Energy Commission. Private 
firms presented a variety of displays on 
control equipment, mineral research, re- 
search reactors, radio isotopes, and 
Jaboratory research equipment. 


4.3 Million Visitors 

Attendance at the fair reached 43 
million, according to the management, 
approximately 50,000 more than in 1958 
and equal to the record attendance of 
1956. The number of foreign visitors 
also increased slightly; 93,861 from 111 
countries. Most of the visitors came 
from Switzerland, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Spain, and_ the 
United Kingdom. U.S. visitors numbered 
1,579, an increase of 300 over last year. 

A new high of 13,373 exhibitors was 
recorded, despite the absence of most 
machine tool, textile, and printing ma- 
chinery exhibitors as specialized fairs 
in those sectors are to be held later in 
the year. Foreign exhibitors numbered 
3,229, a drop from the 3,378 who took 
part in 1958 and the 3,543 in 1956. 

Thus, the expectation that more for- 
eign firms would compete this year be- 
cause of the European Common Market 
was not realized. Many West German 
and French industral firms, however, 
sent technicians and buyers to the fair 
for comparison shopping. The number 
of U.S. firms participating also declined 
by 100, due in part to the fact that the 
United States did not participate of- 
ficially this year. 

Fair officials made no estimate of the 
volume of business conducted, although 
itis believed to have been up to the lev- 
el of previous years. 

A total of 35 countries, 3 more than 
in 1958 and 1957, presented official ex- 
hibits in the Palace of Nations. Those 
present were Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Hungary, India, 
Lybia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Monaco, Norway, Paki- 
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stan, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, San 
Marino, Somaliland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, 

Largest exhibits were those of France 
with 650 square meters, Czechoslovakia 
500, United Kingdom 400, Switzerland 
300, Germany 300, and Poland 275. All 
other exhibits were less than 250 square 
meters. 

The 38th International Samples Fair 
will be held in Milan, April 12-27, 1960. 
—U.S. Consulate, Milan. 


100,000 Attracted to 
Montreal Trade Fair 


Attendance at the Tnird Montreal In- 
ternational Trade Fair, June 5-13, 
reached approximately 100,000, com- 
pared with 40,000 last year. The num- 
ber of registered buyers—9,000—was 
about the same. 

The fair, which covered an area of 
55,000 square feet with exhibits in 300 
booths, was open only to members of 
the trade on week days, but was avail- 
able to the public, free of charge, eve- 
hings and weekends. Countries repre- 
sented, in addition to Canada, included 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Spain, the United States, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Satisfactory results were reported 
by the three U.S. exhibitors who said 
they hope to participate again next year. 

No date has been set for the 1960 
exhibition, but fair sponsors, the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce of 
the Province of Quebec, are planning a 
show which will be distinctly interna- 
tional in scope, It will have 70,000 
square feet of exhibition space and 350 
booths. With the exception of the Ca- 
nadian Government and financial insti- 
tutions, display booths will be for the 
exclusive use of foreign-made products. 

Copies of the fair catalog are avail- 
able on loan from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in Chicago, De- 
troit, Houston, New York, and San 
Francisco, or from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Come 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Centennial Exposition at 
Turin To Open in May ‘6l 


The Turin Centennial Exposition, 
celebrating the founding of the Italian 
State, is to be held in Turin, May 1- 
October 31, 1961. 

The exposition will be under patron- 
age of the President of Italy and will 
consist of the following three types of 
displays: Historical Exhibition of the 
Unity of Italy, Exhibition of the Italian 
Regions, and International Labor Ex- 
hibition. The first two displays will be 
wholly Italian in planning and partici- 
pation, but international participation is 
being solicited for the third. 





Belgian Industry Show 
Invites U.S. Producers 


U.S. manufacturers of industrial 
products are invited to participate in 
the Fourth International Technical and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Char- 
leroi, Belgium, September 15-26, 1960. 


The fair, last held in 1956, will be de- 
voted largely to the display of industrial 
products and industrial activity in min- 
ing, metallurgy, metal construction, me- 
chanical and electrical equipment, elec- 
tronics, glass, chemistry, and ceramics. 


As in 1956, the exposition will be held 
in the Palace of Exhibitions, which has 
6 halls with 49,200 square meters of 
display space. Attendance at the last 
exhibition was 228,089, including an es- 
timated 5,000-6,000 foreign buyers. 


Approximately one-half of the 751 
exhibitors came from the following for- 
eign countries: Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, United States, 
Netherlands, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Austria, Japan, Yugoslavia, 
Liechtenstein, and Portugal. The United 
States was represented by 36 exhibitors 
displaying office equipment, machine 
tools, and mining and electrical equip- 
ment. 


The fair management has: expressed 
interest in having U.S. firms participate 
and full details may be obtained from A. 
Koif, Director, Exposition Interna-' 
tionale Technique et Industrielle, rue 
du Manege, Charleroi, Belgium.—U.S. 
Embassy, Brussels. 


Indiana Fair Will 
Have World Exhibit 


One of the 60 permanent buildings at 
the Indiana State Fair, to be held Sep- 
tember 2-10 in Indianapolis, will be de- 
voted to an ‘international exhibit for 
the second consecutive year. 





Both cultural and commercial-type 
exhibits are invited. The management 
has suggested that displays be keyed to 
the fair’s theme—‘Salute to Youth.” 


The management estimates that ap- 
proximately 1 million people will attend 
this year’s fair and it is hoped that 
the international exhibits will stimu- 
late their interests in world culture, 
world travel, arid world trade, 


Standard exhibit space in the Inter- 
national Building is 14’ x 20’; cost is $1 
a square foot or $280 for one booth. 
Full details may be obtained by writing 
to Preston G. Woolf, International 
Building, Indiana State Fair, Indian- 
apolis 5, Indiana, 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Argentine Power System To Expand New Oil Pipelines 


Agua y Energia Electrica, the Argentine State electric power 
agency, has in progress a program calling for construction of several 
large hydroelectric plants. Work is also progressing on the distribution 


network for Greater Buenos Aires. 


Buenos Aires Province, although looking to AEE for the hydro- 
electric plants, also has a program of its own. 


Plans call for installation af 316,000 
kilowatts in thermal powerplants and 
erection of 4,000 kilometers of high-ten- 
sion line. Provision also is made for 
three large power networks which will 
be interconnected, one in the north, one 
in the central part, and the other in 
the south, A 50,000-kilowatt plant is 
being built at Bahia Blanca, offers on 
the Necochea plant are being studied, 
and a tender has been opened for the 
San Nicolas-Pergamino-Junin high-ten- 
sion line. 

The Province’s Energia Administra- 
tion had installed 22,500 kilowatts up to 
1958, of which the Chivilcoy plant con- 
tributed 20,000 kilowatts, 


Dock Sud Plant Important 


AEE’s program will cost 3,000 mil- 
lion pesos, equal to US$30 million, of 
which 1,200 million pesos will be spent 
on the Dock Sud plant at Buenos Aires. 
Other new works have been initiated 
on the basis of medium-term financing 
for import of machinery. Programs un- 
derway amount to 228 million pesos, 
and further contracts amounting to 100 
million pesos are being processed. 

The agency’s difficulty, in the peso 


French Gas Network 
Will Be Expanded 


The gasline construction program of 
the ‘nationalized company Gas de 
France is now being extended to other 
towns in western France, such as 
Saintos, La Rochelle, Brives, Cholet, 
Vannos, and Lorient. 

A major extension of the Lacq- 
Angouleme-Uantos trunkline will be the 
Angouleme-Montlucon-Lyon pipeline, 
which will gradually diminish from 24- 
inch diameter to 16 and 12 inches and 
is scheduled to be completed to Lyon 
in December 1959. 

The plan to build a 20-inch line from 
Angouleme to Corbeil to feed and 
eventually displace the manufactured 
gas grid all around Paris is now ex- 
pected to be completed in 1960, The 
Parisian region will be provided with 4 
million cubic meters daily. 

A second pipeline to Paris may be 
built if gas reserves at Lacq can be 
substantially increased by Societe Na- 
tionale des Petroles D’ Aquitaine. 

Compagnie Francaise du Methane, 
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financing of civil engineering works has 
blocked other new projects. The Dock 
Sud plant is the only present means of 
solving the power problem of Greater 
Buenos Aires, The 60,000-kilowatt plant 
will go a long way toward overcoming 
Argentina’s current deficit of 900,000 
kilowatts. The Province itself has a 
deficit of about 500,000 kilowatts and is 
therefore placing much importance on 
solution of the problem, 

The Province’s 4-year plan originally 
calculated at US$30 million plus 4,000 
million pesos is reestimated to cost 
twice that amount. ° 





Shipping Companies 
Of UAR To Merge 


The Cairo and Alexandria Maritime 
Navigation Companies will be merged 
with the General Maritime Transport 
Co., of the United Arab Republic, ac- 
cording to the press. 


Officials of the three companies have 
expressed their interest in merging, and 
work has begun on estimating their 
assets, integrating operations, and or- 
ganizing routes. 

The merger, the General Committee 
for Marine Transport says, is an im- 
portant step in strengthening the 
United Ara§ Republic’s merchant ma- 
rine. The marine will include 66 ships 
totaling half a million tons within the 
next 5 years, and the tonnage will be 
doubled within 10 years. 

The 5-year program to strengthen the 
merchant fleet will cost ££36.0 million, 
the Committee says (1 pound=approx- 
imately US$2.88%). The amount would 
include cost of new ships, as well as 
overhaul of existing ones. West Ger- 
many is now constructing two oil tank- 
ers totaling 40,000 tons for UAR, and 
offers received from several countries 
to build two cold-storage ships are 
being studied.—U.S. Embassy, Cairo. 





responsible for Lacq gas distribution 
north of the Caronne, is reported to be 
negotiating with the Zurich company, 
Electro-Watt, to build a pipeline feeder 
in 1961 from Besancon, Jura, to Basle, 
and supply a million cubic meters daily 
to Switzerland.—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


a, 


Planned in Syria 


A 12-inch pipeline is to be laid from 
Syria’s Karachok oilfield to the Medi. 
terranean, according to the local press, 
and a S£20 million, or US$54 million, 
pipeline system will be built to connect 
the Homs refinery with Damascus and 
Aleppo . 

The Syrian Petroleum General As. 
sembly reportedly will solicit bids inter. 
nationally for the Karachok-Mediter. 
ranean line. Bids, it is said, already have 
been solicited by the Assembly ‘for 
installation within 10 months of oil stor- 
age and pumping facilities in Damascus, 
Aleppo, Hasaka, and Deir ez-Zor. 

The General Assembly intends to send 
100 employees to the Karachock field in 
the near future for further study, the 
report says, and six new wells will be 
sunk there this year. The field’s petro. 
leum reserve is estimated at 150 million * 
tons, 


Exploration and drilling resumed at 
Karachock early in June, and equipment 
is being taken to the field to establish 
a refinery there—U.S. Consulate 
Aleppo. 





South Africa Power 
Station Enlarged 


Stage 2 of section “B” of the Kelvin 
Power Station being built by Johannes- 
burg Municipality near Jan Smuts Air- 
port has been approved. This means 
that two more 60,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generators will be installed to bring 
the section’s total capacity to 240,000 
kilowatts; 

Foundation work for “B” station, 
which will have four 60,000-kilowatt 
turbogenerator sets, is now in progress. 
The first set is expected to be com- 
missioned in 1961 and the whole of “B” 
station by 1965. 


“A” station, which will have six 
30,000-kilowatt turbogenerator sets with 
a total capacity of 180,000 kilowatts is 
due for completion by next March. The 
first few sets have supplied the Johan- 
nesburg Municipal network for some 
time, and the fifth set was to be put in 
operation last May. °* 


The two sections of this large proj- 
ect will have a combined total capacity 
of 420,000 kilowatts, which could be 
further increased to 540,000 kilowatts 
should future demand warrant. 

Kelvin Power Station, to be built at 
a cost of £30 million, equal to US$84 
million, will be by far the largest 
municipal power station in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 
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PAAPPPPPPPPPPPPEEPPELIEONIIIISE 
Inga Power Project 
Agency Created 


A “master work organism” is to 
pe created with the overall re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the 
Belgian Congo's Inga Power proj- 
ect, according to the press. 

A contract has been signed 
between the Government of Belgium 
and the private company Abelinga 
to make definitive studies of the 
first stage of the project. The first 
stage provides for a generating 
capacity of 400,000 kilowatts, en- 
ergy to be available beginning in 
1964. Present timetables call for the 
placing of bids by the end of 1960. 
—U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 
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Argentina Sets Gas 
Expansion Projects 


Expansion of the Argentine gas sys- 
tem is to be carried out in several 
phases. Projects to receive the largest 
amounts from a 1,100-peso expenditure 
are— 

@ Expansion of bottled gas service 
throughout Argentina, 270 million. 

@ Expansion of natural gas distribu- 
tion system in Greater Buenos Aires, 
270 million, 

@ Works in connection with Campo 
Duran-Buenos Aires gas pipeline, 193 
million. 

®@ Amplifications of installations on 
the Comodoro Rivadavia—Buenos Aires 
and the Plaza MHuincul-Gral Conesa 
pipelines, 181 million, 

@ Provision of gas to various locali- 
ties, 61 million, 

@ Provision of gas in pipeline” areas 
to the south, including Mar del Plata, 
52 million. 


® Miscellaneous, 73 million. 

Gas for some of the new services will 
be supplied through the Campo Duran- 
Buenos Aires pipeline, which is sched- 
wed for completion and habilitation in 
February 1960. 


The shortage of bottled gas is becom- 
ing worse and liquified gas will be im- 
ported from Chile until the Campo 
Duran-San Lorenzo oil and products 
pipeline begins in the second quarter of 
1960 to transport liquified gas from the 
Salta fields, 


To raise the 600 million pesos not 
provided hy the new special surcharge 
on gas, the State gas agency Gas del 
Estado will use its normal resources, an 
appropriation of 350 million pesos from 
the National Energy Fund, and “credit 
facilities already offered” by unspecified 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


Utilization for Algerian Gas Sought 


Ways of utilizing Algeria’s natural gas reserves are being sought 


by the French Government. 


An estimated 20 billion cubic meters of natural gas, equivalent to 
27 million tons of coal, and a possible maximum of 100 billion cubic 
meters could be developed in Algeria annually, Electricite et Gaz d’Al- 


gerie has announced. 


The 20 billion figure exceeds energy produced by the coal mines 
of northern France and is eight times that now distributed by Gaz 


de France. 


Natural gas reserves “probable” at 
Hassi R’Mel amount to 800 billion cubic 
meters, official French sources report. 
Gas reserves at the oilfields of Hassi 
Messaoud, Edjeleh, Zaizaitine, and Ti- 
guentousine are also considerable, but 
they probably will be utilized locally 
in maintaining pressure for crude oil 
extraction. Other gasfields are at In 
Salah and de Polignac, but they are 
of small size. 


Algeria, however, can utilize no more 
than 0.4 to 2.5 billion cubic meters of 
gas annually, according to trade journal 
estimates. 


Seeking ways to develop means of 
utilization the French Government has 
named a commission to study construc- 
tion of a 450,000-ton steel mill at Bone 
on the coastline 400 miles away to use 
gas as the basic fuel. Construction over 
a 2-year period of a pipeline from Hassi 
R'Mel to Oran, Algiers, and Bone has 
been decided upon and the work may 
be carried out in 1960-61 at a cost esti- 
mated at 20 billion francs, or US$40 
million. 

Various other solutions have been ad- 
vanced for the full utilization of the 
Hassi R’Mel field, notably one for a 
pipeline crossing under the Mediter- 
ranean from Beni Saf in Oran Depart- 
ment to Almeria in southern Spain or 
from Mostaganem to Cartagena to 





sources to reduce immediate cash 
réquirements. 

The jurisdictional dispute between 
YPF, the Argentine State Petroleum 
agency, and Gas del Estado over con- 
struction of the new pipeline from 
Comodoro Rivadavia has now been 
settled in favor of Gas del Estado, and 
the latter will call a public tender for 
construction. 


The proposed pipeline between Bahia 
Blanca and Mar del Plata has been 
canceled. In its place construction of 
a line between Azul and Mar del Plata, 
which would also serve the towns of 
Tandil, Balcarce, Necochea, and Mir- 
amar, is being considered.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 

Announcement of expansion of the 
Argentine gas system appeared in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 22, 1959, 
page 23, 





serve eastern Spain, the Rhone and 
Rhine River valleys, and Benelux. Such 
a line, 1750 miles long and of 24-inch 
diameter, would bring gas to the Paris 
area and to southern France, 


There has been some speculation in 
the press on the possibilities of building 
two thermal electric plants at Oran and 
one at Bone to convert natural gas into 
electricity which could be transferred 
by underwater cables to Spain and 
France on one side and to Sicily, Italy, 
and France on the other. An estimated 
50 billion kilowatt-hours could thus be 
transmitted to Europe. A proposal to 
liquify the gas and ship it by refriger- 
ated cargo at minus 160° C. has re- 
ceived considerable public support. Such 
a method, the press states, would be 30 
to 40 percent more expensive than 
transportation by underwater pipeline. 
—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





Design in Progress 
For Iran's Dez Dam 


An access road to the canyon site of 
Iran’s 620-foot Dez Dam, the highest 
power dam in the Middle East and the 
fifth highest in the world, is now under 
construction. 

Design for the project and other 
preliminary work authorized by Iran- 
ian Plan Organization has been in pro- 
gress since the fall of 1957 under the 
supervision of the Development and Re- 
sources Corporation of New York City. 

Two generating units of 65,000 kilo- 
watts each have been ordered. The 
project’s ultimate capacity of 520,000 
kilowatts from 8 units will be reached 
in later years, 

Construction of the power dam, for 
which contracts have not as yet been 
let, is to begin late in 1959. Construc- 


tion cost of the dam with an under- 


ground powerhouse and switchyard is 
estimated at $50.4 million. 

An irrigation dam to irrigate 125,000 
hectares of land will be built about 18 
kilometers downstream from the power 
dam.—U. S. Consulate, Khorramshanr, 





U.S. imports of cotton for consump- 
tion were equivalent to 130,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight during August- 
April of the 1958-59 season, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports, 
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TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Promotion Campaign on 
For ‘Visit U.S.A. Year’ 


An all-out campaign to enlist the 
combined services of Government, busi- 
ness, labor, agricultural and civic organ- 
izations, and private citizens to make 
1960 a memorable year for visitors to 
the United States was launched on 
June 25 at the first meeting of the 
“Visit U.S.A. 1960 Committee” in the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
DC, 

The Committee, representing a cross- 
section of American business, labor, 
agriculture, and industry, was appointed 
on May 26 by Secretary of Commerce 
Lewis L. Strauss to coordinate activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government and private 
business and industry in carrying out 
President Eisenhower's proclamation in- 
viting foreign visitors to the United 
States in 1960. 

As initial steps to be undertaken in 
the Visit U.S.A, campaign, the Com- 
mittee adopted resolutions to enlist 
the support of state and municipal of- 
ficials and trade and service organiza- 
tions in an intensified drive to attract 
foreign visitors through advertising, in- 
formational, and civic activities. Gov- 
ernment agencies having jurisdiction 
over recreational areas, national 
shrines, and points of interest to trav- 
elers and other public and private or- 
ganizations throughout the country is- 
suing travel information will be called 
upon to increase their supplies of pam- 
phiets, brochures, and maps and make 
them available for distribution abroad 
through facilities of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

As a part of its campaign to enlist 
the aid of private enterprise in attract- 
ing travelers to the United States, the 
Committee will urge corporations and 
trade and service organizations operat- 
ing abroad to use the 1960-Visit U.S.A. 
Year theme in their advertising and 
promotional activities and to encourage 
their agents, representatives, and coop- 
erators in foreign countries to visit the 
United States next year. 


New Exchange Regulations 
In Burma Facilitate Travel 


New exchange control regulations, 
which became effective June 15, are 
expected to facilitate, travel through 
Burma, especially for short stays. For- 
eigners remaining in Burma for less 
than 6 months may retain and reexport 
the foreign exchange which they im- 
port (previously it surrendered for 
kyats), and may also reconvert up to 
one-quarter of any amount which they 
converted during their stay. 

Masters of vessels and captains of air- 
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craft may bring in and take out any 
amount of currency and jewelry kept 
in their safes. Travelers—foreigners or 
nationals—may import up to K100 in 
3urmese currency and take out Bur- 
mese currency up to K100 and foreign 
currency up to the equivalent of K100 
(1 kyat=US$.21). 

Burmese nationals and _ foreigners 
staying longer than 6 months must con- 
vert all foreign exchange in their pos- 
session within 1 month cf their entry, 
as heretofore. Adjustments will be 
made if foreigners entering on a 6- 
month visa leave within that period, 
and also if those entering on shorter 
term visas extend their stay to 6 
months or more. The new regulations 
also will apply to foreigners already in 
Burma at the time of their entry into 
force.—U.S. Embassy, Rangoon, 





Airican States Join 
To Promote Tourism 


Believing that visitors are attracted 
to Africa as a region, British East 
Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Mozambique, Angola, Union 
of South Africa, and the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi have accepted the 
“common attraction” principle and or- 
ganized the AFTOUR conference to im- 
plement it. 

This effort permits pooling of re- 
sources, mounting of a broader and more 
effective tourist campaign, and stand- 
ardization of statistics. 

Of immediate interest to prospective 
tourists is the conference’s agreement 
on creating a common customs and im- 
migration form, relieving the tourist of 
repeated, bothersome formalities, It is 
described as a visitor's carnet and is 
patterned in form and concept on an 
automobile triptik, prepared as tear-out 
pages interleaved with carbon paper. 
Upon first visiting the AFTOUR area, 
the tourist will fill out the top page of 
the carnet. In passing through other 
countries of the group, only the carbon 
copy forms need be submitted to appro- 
priate officials. 

The carnet presents the advantage of 
standardizing the AFTOUR countries’ 
immigration and customs forms and of 
permitting them to be completed si- 
multaneously; also it will constitute a 
record of the possession of potentially 
dutiable articles. This record will relieve 
the tourist of being required to pay con- 
siderable deposits on such equipment as 
cameras, binoculars, and firearms, The 
visitor’s carnet, however, will not ab- 
solve the tourist of customs inspection 
and will in no way constitute a travel 
document or passport. 

AFTOUR has agreed on three tourist 
films, preparation of a common travel 
poster, and a tourist map for the whole 
region. 








-- NOTES ON 


© TRAVEL 
_ 


Organization of a private tourist a 
sociation in Viet-Nam is in progress 
The action results from the Pacific 
Area Travel Association confereng 
held at Singapore in January and the 
visit in February of two U.S. expert 
on tourism. 

Grouping principally airlines repre, 
sentatives, hotel managers, and steam. 
ship agents, the organization is de. 
signed to support and work with the 
Office of National Tourism and will a¢ 
as spokesman vis-a-vis the Government 
of Viet-Nam on regulations and for. 
malities affecting the industry.—US, 
Embassy, Saigon. 








— 





Western Australia’s first motels ap 
expected to be in business within a 
year. One motel, estimated to cost 
A£87,000, is to be located at Waikiki 
Beach near Safety Bay, 30 miles south 
of Fremantle on the Indian Ocean 
(A£1 =US$2.24). Another motel, a 37. 
unit project costing about A£50,000, i 
to be built in Como, a residential suburb 
of Perth.-U.S. Consulate, Perth, 


Canada’s tourist industry now is be. 
ing studied by a House of Commons 
Committee in connection with the budg. 
et of the Government Travel Bureau. 
The current budget is $2.3 million, of 
which $1.5 million is spent on adver. 
tising in U.S. newspapers and maga 
zines. Less than $4 million now is be 
ing spent by federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, transportation companies, 


and other interested organizations. 


Canadian resorts, hotels, and restaw 
rants have been urged to improve their 
services to make Canada a more pop 
lar tourist attraction—U.S. Embassy, 
Ottawa. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Australian Imports of 
Photo Products Soar 


Australian imports of photographic 
products for the fiscal year 1957-58 
were valued at £4,214.844 (1 Australian 
{=<US$2.24), a gain of 50.6 percent over 
the total of £2,798,239 for fiscal year 
1956-57, according to the Scientific, Mo- 
jion-Picture, and Photographic Prod- 


ucts Division, Business and Defense 
services Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The leading import item for this 
period was 35 mm. sensitized, motion- 
picture film which totaled 59,449,989 
jnear feet, valued at £589,848, up 39.9 

t over the 1956-57 totals of 41,- 
1,626 linear feet and £421,731. Canada 
was the chief supplier with £239,000; 
followed by the United States, £187,000; 
and the United Kingdom, £109,000. 

‘Imports of still cameras totaled 164,- 
651, valued at £953,462, compared with 
107,219 cameras, valued at £534,965. Of 
this total, 45,627 35-mm. still cameras 
ver: rted, valued at £463,225, in 

58 fiscal year, more than three 

sili amount in the previous fiscal 
year wien 15,405 were imported at a 
yalue of £153,856; 69.3 percent of these 
cameras were imported from West Ger- 
many. 
“Imports of motion-picture projectors, 
les than 35-mm., numbered 9,017, 
yalued at £403,803, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied £246,000 in the fiscal 
year 1957-58. Australia imported 5,673 
valued’ at £260,499 in the fiscal year 
1956-57. 

Photographic and  motion-picture 
parts and accessories, not elsewhere in- 
dicated, were imported at a value of 
£398,485, which almost triples the 1956- 
Si imports valued at £132,127. Of the 
1957-58 total, the United. Kingdom sup- 
plied goods worth £190,000, and West 
Germany £80,000. 


Movie Camera Imports Off 


Imports of motion-picture cameras 
declined to a value of £175,962 in the 
period from July 1, 1957 to June 30, 
1958 from £181,341 for the previous 
fiscal year. The number of motion-pic- 
ture cameras, however, increased to 
6507 compared with 4,441, because of 
the large number of motion-pictuwre 
cameras under 16 mm. that were im- 
ported from Austria and the United 
Kingdom. Austria and the United King- 
dom have replaced West Germany as 
the chief supplier of this type of 
camera. 

The large increase in imports of pho- 
fographic products can be attributed to 
the general economic improvement in 
Australia, and the more liberal policy 
in the granting of import licenses, 
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French Iron, Steel Output Gains 
Despite Cutback in Operations 


French iron and steel production in 1958 rose 3.5 percent above 
that in 1957 despite reduced operations in the last 2 months of the year. 

The declining level of domestic demand was bolstered by a rapid 
gain in orders from non-European Coal and Steel Community countries. 
The value of total iron and steel exports outside the franc zone rose from 
170 billion frances to 190 billion francs, accounting for about 14 percent 
of total agricultural and industrial exports (493.7 francs=US$1). 

Iron and steel imports in 1958, which totaled about 457,000 metric 
tons, showed a slight gain over those in 1957. 

The industry was able to continue self-financing of investments as 
programed—88 billion francs for the year. 

Devaluation of the franc caused French steel] prices to be so much 
lower at the beginning of this year than those of other producers in the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) that formal protests were 


registered. 


Increases in orders in early 1959 indicated that production losses in 
the latter part of 1958 would be recovered in the first 6 months. 


For the first time in a number of 
years, French steel operations declined 
in the last half of 1958 to 7,068,000 tons, 
as compared with 7,537,000 tons in the 
first half and 7,169,000 in the last half 
of 1957. Output for the whole year, how- 
ever, increased by 3.5 percent over the 
preceding year, and France's share of 
total production in the ECSC increased 
from 23.6 percent in 1957 to 25.2 percent 
in 1958. 

The production decline was more pro- 
nounced in high-grade steel and steel 
alloys than in other qualities of steel. 


About 60 percent of the crude steel 
was made by the Bessemer process, a 
little over 30 percent in open hearths, 
84 percent in electric furnaces, and the 
remainder in crucible and small con- 
verters. Crude steel capacity in the in- 
dustry rose to 15.8 million tons. 

Pig iron output decreased in the last 
half of 1958 to 5,856,000 tons, compared 
with 6,125,000 tons in the first half and 
6,051,000 in the last half of 1957. 

Steel exports to 90 foreign countries 
rose by 112,000 tons to 3,304,000 tons. 
within the franc zone, shipments were 
up to 601,000 tons—552,000 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports of high-grade 
steel and alloys, included in the totals, 
were slightly down from 1957. levels to 
about 77,000 tons. Pig iron exports, 
which are particularly vulnerable to in- 
dustrial recessions fell from 305,000 to 
163,000 tons, 

Although total iron and steel imports 
remained at about the 1957 level, im- 
ports slowed toward the end of 1958 
probably because of the greater ease 
with which the French customers were 
able to obtain prompt delivery of do- 
mestic steel toward the end of the year. 

The steel industry proceeded with its 





expansion program in accordance with 
the third modernization plan. 

Plans for the Dunkirk plant have 
been . practically completed. Beginning 
of eperations is set for 1962 and pro- 
duction of steel ingots will increase 
progressively from 500,000 tons to 4 
million tons, 

A steel mill proposed for Bone, Al- 
geria, to produce 500,000 tons of open 
hearth qualities of steel a year, is al- 
most certain to be started soon, Steel 
experts have recommended construction 
of electric furnaces having an annual 
capacity of 400,000 tons of pig iron to 
be made from Quenza iron ore and sup- 
plied with power generated from natural 
gas from Hassi R’Mel, About 200,000 
tons of coke, which will be used exclu- 
sively as a reducing agent, would have 
to be imported each year. Crude steel 
will be. produced in converters equipped 
with oxygen blowing apparatus, pend- 
ing the possible perfection of a direct 
reducing and refining process, 

Finishing facilities, principally plate 
mills at the outset, are expected to per- 
mit an output of 340,000 tons of rolled 
products each year. 

Total investment for the Bone proj- 
ects, including the powerplant, is ex- 
pected to be between 75 and 85 billion 
francs. 

The industry in the first quarter of 
this year showed signs of recovering 
some of the losses in the latter part of 
1958. The added impetus provided by 
export orders—a large share from the 
United States—assured the French steel 
industry of near capacity operations in 
the second quarter. Indications are that 
the industry will maintain the high level 
of production.—U.S, Embassy, Paris. 
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Swiss Seek To Limit 
Number of TY Studios 


Establishment and financing of cen- 
tral television studios in Switzerland to 
reduce duplication were to be principal 
items on the agenda when the Swiss 
Radio Society held its General Assem- 
bly on July 4 at St. Gallen, the Elec- 
tronics Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reports. 

Under an exclusive concession granted 
by the Federal Council, the Swiss Radio 
Society operates both radio and tele- 
vision, largely autonomously, although 
nominally under supervision of the De- 
partment of Post and Railways. 

Television has developed relatively 
slowly in Switzerland, and the number 
of subscribers may be inadequate to 
meet the costs of constructing perman- 
ent television studios. The total number 
of television users at the end of May 
1959 was 64,353, compared with 50,304 
at the end of 1958; 31,374 at the end 
of 1957, and 19,971 at the end of 1956. 
The yearly subscription rate is 84 Swiss 
franes per receiver, 

It cannot be expected that commer- 
cial advertising will play a role in Swiss 
television in the foreseable future, 
since both the Federal Council and the 
general public, although opposed to 
Goyernment operation of television, are 
also disinclined toward commercial ad- 
vertising. 

In order to reduce duplication in 
telecast facilities, the Society seeks to 
limit the number of television studios 
to one central studio for each language 
group. 

The question of establishing a central 
studio for German-speaking Switzer- 
land has become a subject of public in- 
terest through the recent proposal of 
Studio Basel that the central television 
studio be located there, Excellent cul- 
tural facilities are reported to be avail- 
able and a suitable location already 
exists in the site of the annual Schwei- 
zer Mustermesse (Swiss Sample Fair). 
Financial support by the City of Basel 
is anticipated. 

Other cities, particularly Zurich which 


is the location of the present ‘‘tempor- 
ary” German-language television studio, 
are expected to put in claims for a cen- 
tral studio. Studio Zurich, in addition 
to its already existing technical facili- 
ties, can compete strongly with artistic 
and cultural resources. Moreover, it is 
probable that the city of Zurich also 
would be ready to consider a subsidy 
for the building of a major studio, 


In French-speaking Switzerland, Ge- 
neva has a provisional television studio 
in which it has invested 3 million frances 
(1 Swiss franc = US$0.2327), but nearby 
Lausanne has indicated its interest in 
obtaining its own television studio for 
service in the Canton of Vaud.—U.S. 
Embassy, Bern. 





New Firm in Brazil 


To Make Auto Parts 


A new company, Thompson-Cofap 
Companhia, has been formed in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to manufacture automo- 
bile parts. 


The plant, now being built, is expected 
to start operating by January 1960. 


Investments in the new firm total 
$2.6 million. Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge of Cleveland, Ohio, holds control 
with an equity of 57.7 percent, repre- 
senting an investment of $1.5 million of 
which $800,000 is in the form of used 
machinery and equipment. Cofap-Com- 
panhia Fabricadora de Pecas has an in- 
vestment of $1 million in land and 
equipment, an equity of 34.4 percent. 
The remaining partner in the new ven- 
ture is Armando Martau of Porto 
Alegre who has an equity of 3.8 per- 
cent, represented by an automobile parts 
manufacturing plant in Porto Alegre, 
valued at $100,000, which is being taken 
over by the new company. This plant 
was to be reorganized and its equipment 
modernized through the addition of ma- 
chinery which was to be imported from 
West Germany and the United States. 

Thompson-Cofap will produce tie rods, 
cylinder sleeves, and valves for the pis- 
tons and shock absorbers made by 
Cofap-Companhia.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sao Paulo. 





Small Refrigerators Found 
Popular in Western Europe 


Household refrigerators of small size 
are becoming popular in Western 
Europe, according to a study made by 
the Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
BuSiness and Defense Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 

The study, which covered the Euro- 
pean Common Market countries— 
France, Italy, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and the Benelux Nations—shows 
that refrigerators, once a luxury, are 
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becoming a part of regular household 
equipment, 

Production in Western Europe 
amounted to nearly 2 million units in 
1958, or about two-thirds of U.S. refrig- 
erator production, 

Results of this study, the first of a 
series, will be made available to indus- 
try as a market guide. Subsquent re- 
ports on refrigerators are to cover 
South America, Africa, and the Near 
and Far East countries. 

Detailed reports on the six Western 
European countries will be available 
from the Consumer Durable Goods 
Division upon request, 


a 


Portugal Fish Catch 
Largest on Record 


The total fish catch in Portugal, jp. 
cluding Madeira and the Azores, amount. 
ed to 275,220 metric tons in 1958, or the 
largest catch thus far recorded, 

Sardines were exceptionally abundant, 
but the distributioA of the catch among 
the canning centers was uneven, with 
canneries in the Algarve or souther 
district getting a smaller share than ip 


1957. Canneries in northern districts got 
up to 100 percent more sardines than jp 
the preceding year. 

Cannery production and exports also 
reached new highs in 1958. The year 
however, was reported as an unprofif. 
able one for the industry in general and’ 
particularly bad for canneries located 
in southern Portugal. Several factor 
contributed to these adverse results 
Among these were difficulties encount- 
ered by the industry at the start of the 
season in selling its new production be. 
cause of the large, high-cost inventories 
brought over from 1957, the inferior 
quality of the sardines, and the harmful 
competition among canners which, as in 
previous years, brought prices down to 
low levels. 

Cannery production totaled 818% 
metric tons in 1958, an increase of about 
2 percent over the 80,275 tons produced 
in 1957, and the highest production yet 
recorded by the industry. 

Exports of canned fish in 1958 totaled 
66,217 tons, an increase in quantity of 
18.1 percent over 1957. By value, there 
was an increase of only 10.4 percent, 

The cod fishing fleet landed only 
59,828 tons of codfish in the 1958-59 
season, a substantial decrease from the 
68,468 tons landed during the 1957-8 
season, The loss of 6 schooners due to 
bad weather contributed to the season's 
catch which was some 13 percent below 
the subnormal catch of 1957-58.—US 
Embassy, Lisbon. 
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ranian Firm To Build 
Ceramic Tile Plant 


Iranian company, Sherkate Sa- 
hami Kahkashan, will get a $300,000 
investment from the International Fi- 
nance Construction (IFC) for the con- 

and operation of a ceramic 
tie plant in Tehran, IFC has an- 
nounced. 

The Kahkashan project consists of 
the construction and operation of a 

t with a daily productive capacity 
of 10,000 high-quality glazed wall tiles 

of various sizes and colors and 5,000 
foor tiles. The ceramic industry is one 
that dates from Iran’s early history, 
put this plant will be the first modern 
ge in Iran to manufacture glazed cera- 
mic tiles equal in quality to those cur- 
rntly imported. The high rate of con- 
sruction activity, in both the public 
and private sectors, has grown steadily 
i recent years, resulting in a rapid 
jncrease in demand for imported and 
domestic tiles. 

Kahkashan has been guided in its 
plans by experts of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission to the 
jranian Ministry of Industries and 
Mines. Design of the plant and specifi- 
ration of the machinery have been 
made in collaboration with a British 
ensulting firm. The kilns and mixing 
machinery are being supplied from two 
British companies. Engineers of these 
companies have installed the equip- 
ment, and are being retained by Kah- 
kashan as technical supervisors during 
the early stages. During this period 
Iranians will be trained in the technical 
operations. 

IFC’s investment will help finance 
machinery and equipment and provide 
working capital. Total cost of the proj- 
et is about $825,000. IFC’s investment 
of $300,000 will be in U.S. dollar notes 
bearing interest at 7 percent, maturing 
ty 1968. In addition IFC receives the 
tight to participate in profits of Kah- 
kashan. Payment of the principal and 
interest are guaranteed by the stock- 
holders 


Within 2 years Kahkashan’s opera- 
tions are expected to effect foreign- 
t&change savings equal to the amount 
of the IFC investment. 


Tractor Production Proposed 
To Argentine Government 


An offer to manufacture agricultural 
tfactors has been presented to the 
Argentine Government by Klockner- 
Humboldt-Deutz, in association with the 
Argentine firm, La Cantabrica. 

The two firms propose to invest 187 
Million pesos, or about $2.7 million, in 
the formation of a joint company to 
te called DECA, S. A. The Deutz in- 
vestment would be primarily in the 
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Argentine Leather Output Steady 


Leather production in Argentina was at about the same level in 
1958 as in 1957, when some 4.5 million cattle hides and calfskins and 
3.6 million sheep and lamb skins were processed according to the 
Leather, Shoes, and Allied Products Division, U.S. Department of 


Commerce, 


Although this production is sufficient 
to take care of domestic requirements, 
with a small quantity channeled to ex- 
port outlets, Argentina is not an im- 
portant leather-producing country, de- 
spite its importance as a producer of 
raw hides and skins (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Apr. 27, p. 31). 


An assured large supply of raw hides 
and skins and relatively low wage rates 
would appear to be favorable for devel- 
opment of a leather industry of greater 
international significance, but other 
factors hamper the local industry in 
meeting competition for international 
markets. Industry leaders recognize the 
desirability of exporting a greater part 
of Argentina’s hide production in the 
form of tanned leather and leather 
products, but governmental restrictions 
on the importation of machinery and 
other materials, because of inadequacy 
of foreign exchange, have made impos- 
sible the necessary expansion of capacity 
for production of quality leathers. 

Although the local industry com- 
prises some 300 tanneries employing 
about 6,500 workers, relatively few of 
the plants are large enterprises em- 
ploying modern machinery and tech- 
nology, Pending a general recovery in 
the Argentine economic situation, trade 
spokesmen do not foresee any large ex- 
pansion of the local leather industry. 

Continuing difficulties in the importa- 
tion of machinery, knives, chemicals, 
and other materials plagued the leather 
industry throughout 1958. In the early 
months of 1959, the sharp inflation, 
shortage of credit and an unusually 
rapid rise in the price of raw hides 
combined to make operations extremely 
difficult. The cost of some types of 
cowhides has increased in the domestic 
market by as much as 600 percent in 
the past year. The “Economic Survey” 





form of machinery and equipment. La 
Cantabrica would contribute the land, 
factory, building, and national currency 
for operating capital, 

Tractors to be manufactured are 50 
and 65 horsepower units similar to the 
Deutz units already known in Argen- 
tina from previous operations. The 
company would expect to achieve a 
minimum of 40 percent domestic man- 
ufacture in the first year and to reach 
80 percent domestic manufacture in 
the fourth year of activities. A total 
output of 12,500 units is forecast over 
the 4-year period.—U.S. Embassy, Bue- 
nos Aires. 





reports a rise in the price of “packing- 
house” steer hides from 18.50 pesos to 
47.00 pesos per kilogram between Janu- 
ary 1 and May 15, 1959, The extra- 
ordinary price rises in the local market 
have been attributed partially to altera- 
tions in the Argentine monetary ex- 
change and particularly to notable 
recent increases in raw hide prices in 
the world markets. 

The structure of the local leather 
industry is such that the tanner gener- 
ally pays cash for purchases of hides but 
must wait about 6 months before real- 
izing payment ‘for leather produced 
therefrom, according to industry lead- 
ers. Under these circumstances, many 
tanneries, including some of the largest, 
have been forced to cut production to 
conform to their ability to finance cur- 
rent operations. 


Under the most recent changes in 
import regulations, most materials and 
machinery required by the tanning 
industry, and not produced within the 
country, may be freely imported by 
payment of a surcharge of 40 percent 
on c.if, value. Industry officials are 
hopeful that some of their machinery 
requirements may be freed from import 
surcharges under a proposed decree, 
under study by the Government, which 
would liberalize import regulations for 
certain types of industrial machinery. 

Exports of leather decreased from the 
1957 level by about 14 percent in volume 
and about 22 percent in value. The 
volume in 1958 was 958 metrie tons 
valued at $1,780,000 compared with 
shipments of 1,110 tons worth $2,270,000 
in 1957. The principal importer of 
Argentine leathers was the United 
States, which purchased an amount 
valued at $933,384, or 52.5 percent of 
the country’s total leather exports. 
Other important foreign outlets were 
Venezuela, Brazil, the Netherlands, 
France, and West Germany. 

Exports of leather products—harness 
accessories, handbags, billfolds, purses, 
belts, gloves, wearing apparel, valises, 
satchels, etc.—increased in volume by 33 
percent over the previous year while the 
value decreased by approximately the 
same amount. The 1958 export volume 
was 115.1 metric tons valued at $509,207, 
compared with a 1957 volume of 86.6 
tons valued at $775,837. A major share 
of these goods was exported to other 
South American countries. The United 
States in 1958 took less than 7 percent 
of the total—U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, 
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Argentina, Indonesia 
Get Eximbank Loans 


Commodity sales agreements pro- 
viding funds for lending in Argentina 
and Indonesia by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington have been com- 
pleted by the United States and the 
Governments of the two cuuntries, the 
Bank has announced. 

Under Section 104(e) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 480), 25 per- 
cent of the Argentine pesos to be 
derived from sales under the agreement 
with Argentina, or the equivalent of 
about $8,250,000, will be made available 
to the Eximbank for loans in Argentina. 
Under the agreement with Indonesia, 
25 percent of the rupiah to be derived 
from sales, or the equivalent of about 
$10 million, will be made available to 
the Bank for loans in Indonesia. 

The Bank may lend these pesos or 
rupiah to U.S. firms or their branches, 
subsidiaries, or affiliates for business 
development and trade expansion in the 
respective countries, or either to U.S., 
Argentine, or Indonesian firms for ex- 
products. 

Loans will be made and will be re- 
payable in Argentine pesos under the 
agreement with Argentina and in rupiah 
under the agreement with Indonesia. 





Cutoff Set for Peruvian 
Sole Loan Applications 


No additional applications for loans 
of Peruvian soles by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington under Section 
104(e) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(P.L. 480) will be accepted by the Bank 
in Washington or by the U. S. Embassy 
in Lima after June 30, 1959, the Bank 
has announced, 

Applications now on file for loans in 
Peruvian soles under the Cooley Amend- 
ment to P. L. 480 already exceed sub- 
stantially the maximum amount of 
Peruvian soles which the Bank expects 
to have available for lending under the 
sales agreement of April 9, 1958, 


Maturities will be consistent with the 
panding markets for U.S. agricultural 
purpose of the financing. Interest rates 
will be similiar to those charged for 
comparable loans in Argentina and 
Indonesia, respectively. 

The Bank is prepared to receive ap- 
plications for loan under these commod- 
ity sales agreements. Applications wll 
be received either directly at the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in Washington or at 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires or 
Djakarta, as appropriate. Upon request 
the Bank will provide a detailed state- 
ment of the information which will be 
required of applicants for loans. 

Funds will not accrue to the Export- 
Import Bank for the purpose of loans 
in the respective countries, however, 
until payment Is received under trans- 
actions authorized by the commodity 
sales agreements and the Bank will not 
authorize loans under applications that 
may be submitted until the Bank is in 
receipt of such funds, 





N.Y. Travel Agent Violates 
Export Control Regulations 


John H. Diess, a travel agent of 
Queens, New York, was given a sus- 
pended prison sentence and fined by 
the Federal Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York on June 19 after 
pleading guilty to export control viola- 
tions, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced. 

Diess was fined $3,000 and placed on 
probation for 18 months for exporting 
crystal diodes to West Germany with- 
out a validated license; making false 
representations to U.S. Customs au- 
thorities to effect the shipment; and 
for conspiring to ship the goods to a 
front for Kesco G.mb.H. of Frankfurt, 
Germany, a firm permanently barred 
by BFC participating in U.S. exports. 

Evidence of the violations, which oc- 
curred in November 1957, was devel- 
oped by BFC investigators. BFC said 
this is the first criminal case in which 
an American businessman was convict- 
ed of wilfully aiding a foreign firm to 
obtain U.S. goods after it had been de- 
nied U.S. export privileges. 


Foreign Excess Property 
Import Requests Reported 


Approval has been given for only ty 
categories of applications for the i 
portation of foreign excess propert 
into the United States this year, 
more than 60 have been turned do 
the Business and Defense Services 
ministration, U.S. Department of Con 
merce, has announced, 

The report, which covered the perig 
January 1-June 15, showed that 
only items cleared for entry were 2,608 
aircraft parts—cylinders and piston 
sembly—and 10 cases of telegraph 
peaters. The Department’s App 
Board ruled on the former. 

Included in the rejections were vai 
ous kinds of electrical equipment, con 


struction machinery, jeeps, metal 
scrap, tools, trucks, office supplie 
cloth, clothing accessories, tires an 


tubes, cable, wire rope, photographie 
paper, lubricants, and a wide variety of 
other items. 

By statute foreign excess propert 
cannot be imported into the U.S. unl 
the importation would relieve domestic 
shortages or otherwise be beneficial te 
the economy of the country. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $5 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


in aitl ccen td nctiitinath — 


City... eceeceee LOMO. State... 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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